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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~——_ 


ORD SALISBURY is resorting to arbitration. The ques- 
tion of American and English rights in Behring Sea which 
has been raised by Mr. Blaine, in bold defiance of American 
precedents when the shore was Russian, is to be thus settled, 
and so are the Anglo-French disputes about the Newfound- 
land Fisheries. The decision is wise, because such disputes 
not only generate ill-will, but may lead locally to an inter- 
change of shots; but in neither case have the arbiters 
yet been nominated, and much of the satisfactoriness of the 
arrangement will depend upon their perfect trustworthiness. 
‘We must not have a Delagoa Bay business over again. It is 
greatly to be regretted that there is no personage in Europe 
or America who could be trusted like a first-class English 
Judge, and who could be used on all occasions as Inter- 
national Referee. We suppose the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in the United States might usually be fit ; 
but that Court has been packed before now to sanction indis- 
pensable legislation, a proceeding which, even if justifiable as 
an alternative to revolution, would be fatal in international 
disputes. The President of the Federal Council of Switzer- 
land should be the European referee; but he has not hitherto 
been chosen with an eye to his capacity for that office, and his 
character is usually unknown outside the Federation. 


The German Emperor feels keenly the general disapproval 
of his action in renewing the passport system in Alsace- 
Lorraine because the Parisian journalists were so rude to the 
Empress Frederick. The Paris correspondent of the Times 
has accordingly been requested to explain his Majesty’s 
reasons t6 Europe. The Emperor was neither in anger nor 
in haste, nor did he believe that his mother had been insulted; 
but he had endeavoured through her means to re-establish 
courtesy between the two nations, and when he failed, 
through the exertions of the “howling dervishes” who made 
France giddy and ruled the rulers, he felt that his “ concilia- 
tory attitude was represented as a humility.” This he was 
bound on behalf of Germany to repudiate, and he accordingly 
“restored the barriers between two nations which cannot 
look at one another without frowning.” He is convinced 
that the good sense of the French nation will soon show 
it the necessity of self-control; and when it does, “when 
the French nation shall pass judgment on these useless 
incitations,” he will again “remove the barriers.” He is 
“yeady to relax his rigour as soon as the French people 
have shaken off their pernicious tutelage.” That is all 
very well, and not undignified as an essay, but it does not 
alter the facts that the Emperor paid far too much attention 
to the antics of “howling dervishes,” and that because such 
persons made a noise in Paris, he imposed restrictions on the 
business of Alsace-Lorraine. He sent, as it were, a message 








of conciliation to his neighbour; that neighbour’s footman 
spit; consequently, as a warning, he cuffed his own page-boy. 
Surely the greater the dignity of the cuffer, the greater the 
mistake. 


The Anti-Parnellites founded their opposition to the 
National League (which is Parnellite) on Tuesday, in a 
gathering held in the Ancient Concert-Room, Dublin, which 
was carefully protected by tickets from the invasion of the 
Parnellites, who number almost all the Dublin roughs amongst 
them. Letters of adhesion, enclosing subscriptions, were 
read from the four Archbishops (Logue of Armagh, Walsh of 
Dublin, Croke of Cashel,and MacEvilly of Tuam). One-third 
of the gathering was said to consist of priests. Archbishop 
Walsh, in his letter, anticipated a struggle with the Parnellites 
involving much pain, and possibly some disaster. To submit 
to Mr. Parnell’s leadership, he said, meant forfeiting the good- 
will of the English people, without which it was impossible to 
hope for any peaceful assertion of Irish rights. Even if 
thoroughly beaten at the General Election, the Archbishop 
doubted whether Mr. Parnell would give up his pretensions. 
“Why, indeed,” he asks, “should he do so? Is he not our 
born leader? Are we not born to be his humble followers? 
And is it not the duty of such a leader to lash his followers 
into submission? Here surely we have ‘dictatorship’ in its 
very essence,”—a dictatorship which, the Archbishop goes on 
to show, is much worse than Mr. Gladstone’s. The Arch- 
bishop’s letter takes no ground higher than the ground of 
policy, and makes no profession of any wish to enter upon a 
new and more moral, as well as more legal, course of popular 
agitation. 








Mr. Justin McCarthy professed to say no word of Mr. 
Parnell except in pity and compassion, but his pity and com- 
passion were not inconsistent with describing him as “the 
unhappy and ruined man who had caused this division in the 
Irish people.” “In future the cause of Ireland would not be 
the cause of any one man. He did not care who the man 
might be; if the man’s career stood in the way of the nation, 
the man should lie down, and let the nation stand. If the 
man did not give way, it was for the representatives of the 
nation, and the nation itself, to depose him. They would have 
no more idol-worship in Ireland, no fetish-worship, no dictator- 
ship.” Mr. Davitt took the same line, congratulating the 
people on the close of the era of the “one-man power.” 
The meeting, however, was careful to conciliate Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien, and to anticipate their being placed on the com- 
mittee directly their term of imprisonment shall be over. 





And yet Mr. Harrington was able to produce in the Free- 
man’s Journal, evidence that two at least of the Archbishops 
had appealed to Mr. Parnell against the violent policy of 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, after the departure of those two 
gentlemen to the United States, and before the opening of the 
divorce suit. A letter from the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Ireland, Archbishop Logue, was quoted, dated October 15th 
last, and beginning, “ Dear Mr. Parnell,” its drift being to 
protest strongly against “ the independent action of individual 
members of the party in originating and sustaining movements 
involving the gravest consequences, political, social, and moral, 
without sanction of the party as such.” ‘The Bishops feel 
that the time has come to declare that they cannot in future 
sanction the co-operation of their clergy in proceedings taken 
under individual responsibility.” What result this appeal 
might have produced, if the exposure in the Divorce Court 
had not come to stimulate Mr. Parnell to assume an attitude 
of showy violence, we cannot say. But as it is, Mr. Parnell 
represents the party of violence, while the more moderate 
Home-rulers are unfortunately saddled with the two chief 
representatives of violence in the period before Mr. Parnell 
stood at bay. The Archbishops and Bishops will hardly 
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have the moral courage, we fear, to break with that party 
altogether. 

The Federation Convention of Australia is a little slow to 
get to business. Up to yesterday, the whole time at its dis- 
posal was consumed in speeches in which the delegates one 
after another expressed their ideas at large. There has been 
no voting, and no debating of single and definite clauses of 
the Constitution. We should judge, from the speeches as yet 
telegraphed over, that the majority of the delegates were in 
favour of the dangerous plan of leaving all powers not directly 
surrendered to the Colonies, though Sir George Grey, on behalf 
of New Zealand, made a powerful speech against that course, 
and in favour of stricter federation. All agree to the Federal 
control of the national forces, though we note the American 
‘tendency to keep them as small as possible; but there is 
no appearance of agreement about tariffs, about the dis- 
tribution of revenue, or about a very burning question, the 
right to partition over-large Colonies. There is also, to 
our surprise, much difference of opinion about the creation 
of a Supreme Court with the powers of the English Privy 
Council, as well as the right of pronouncing inter-Colonial 
decisions, and a question—raised by Western Australia— 
whether population alone should be the basis of representa- 
tion. We suppose, however, that all this while the real 
debating is done in secret, and that presently we shall have a 
Constitution offered for debate by the majority, with, let us 
sincerely hope, a Referendum clause in it allowing of subsequent 
modifications. 


The parties in Servia are beginning to pass all bounds. 
King Milan has recently suggested that his own favourite 
Minister, M. Garashanine, murdered two girls in prison, 
because they knew too much about a plot for assas- 
sinating the King; and the ex-Minister has retorted by a 
pamphlet which implies that the ex-King himself was the 
murderer, and asks why, if the former Sovereign held him to 
be such a villain, he retained him in office. An effort has 
been made to punish M. Garashanine for this pamphlet as a 
libel on the ex-King; but the astute old Minister had used 
King Milan’s travelling name, Count de Takovo, and the 
Court has decided that it never heard of such an indi- 
vidual. To make the scene perfect, Queen Natalie has 
printed and withdrawn a pamphlet more than hinting 
that the murder-charges against King Milan are true. All 
the charges all round are probably the inventions of heated 
brains; but when things of that kind are said, even in Eastern 
Europe, where libel takes forms hardly known in the West, 
civil war cannot be far off. We venture to predict that the 
Austrian Government will shortly see reason to believe and to 
decree that Servian pigs are not quite free from trichine,—a 
remark which, when made in Vienna, acts in Servia as a cold 
douche, restoring parties to their self-control. Servian 
electors are not particular as to a few murders, but they are 
particular about the free export of their pigs. They have 
nothing else to live on. 


Mr. Jesse Collings’s Small Holdings Bill passed the second 
reading in the House of Commons on Monday without a 
division. Neither party, in truth, had the courage to resist a 
measure which may greatly conciliate such a mass of votes. 
We have described the Bill sufficiently elsewhere, and need 
only say here that its essence is to enable “ local authorities ” to 
acquire land, and either sell it in small farms, or let it in blocks 
not exceeding ten acres. They may also provide the necessary 
buildings. We approve the Bill as a necessity of the times— 
agreeing, however, that it should be, if possible, strengthened 
so as to ensure that the new occupier will personally cultivate 
—but it is with Mr. Chamberlain’s feeling that it is a great 
experiment, almost a new departure. It really, as he says, 
permits local authorities to set poor men up in busi- 
ness. Probably their common-sense and fear about rates will 
act as effective checks, as they have done in the case of 
Guardians; but we should like to see efficient control in London. 
Otherwise we may see in individual parishes scenes to which 
the abuses of the old Poor-Law were nothing, large combina- 
tions to evade payment of rents and instalments. Harsh as 
the doctrine seems, experience shows that all poor borrowers— 
and the new tenantry will be poor borrowers—lose something 
of their self-respect and belief that a debt should be repaid. 


Mr. Lidderdale, the able and daring Governor of the Bank 





of England, explained to his shareholders on Thursday the 
position of the Barings’ affairs. They owed, when the 
crash came, £21,000,000, with assets estimated at £24,800,000. 
By March Ist, the debt due to the public had heen re- 
duced to £3,522,000, but at the cost of an advance from 
the Bank of £6,650,000,—a sum equal to only a third of 
the financiers’ “guarantee.” The total outstanding debt 
of the great firm is, therefore, still £10.172,009, against 
which there are, in good debts and cash, £4,213,000, estates 
worth £1,000,000, and other securities worth £1,250,000, and 
a quantity of South American paper. The ultimate issue 
will depend on the selling price of this paper, and though Mr. 
Lidderdale held that on the strictest valuation the guarantors 
would be covered, he did not venture as yet to go further than 
that. It is probable, of course, that the Argentine Republic 
and Uruguay will recover their credit—which has been greatly 
affected by mercantile disasters, as well as by their own mis- 
conduct—but the question for the City, including the Bank, is. 
when P 


The Americans are a great people, in nothing greater than 
in their marvellous tolerance for corruption. It is asserted, 
on the authority of Members of Congress, that clauses have 
been inserted in the Indian Appropriation Bill under which 
£2,000,000 at the least has been voted for “ suspicious” pur- 
poses having no connection with Indian affairs. The appropria- 
tion itself is double the largest sum ever previously voted, and 
it is declared that under it £300,000 has been voted to pay 
the Arapahoes, and £600,000 to pay the Chocktaws, for pre- 
cisely the same tract of land, which, of course, they cannot 
possess in common. It is not clearly stated who will benefit 
by this “ steal,” but it is definitely pointed out that the Senate 
sanctioned the vote, and that the House of Representatives, 
after the blunder had been pointed out by the Secretary of 
the Interior, refused to cancel it, the inference naturally being 
that the money will be spent on the expenses of the party 
campaign. This Congress has been all along spending 
national money for the pleasure of spending, its appropria- 
tions in its two years of existence having been £201,000,000, 
or £60,000,000 in excess of the average of eight pre- 
vious Congresses; the Pension List alone has been swollen 
to more than £30,000,000 sterling. It is at this point 
that democrary breaks down, both in America and France,. 
and will break down in England. The temptation to rob the 
Treasury is too great for the virtue of poor men. 





A rather serious debate was raised by the Gladstonians on 
Monday, on the Naval Estimates, their complaint being 
that the Government was pledging the votes of future years, 
which was unconstitutional. This,as Mr. Goschen showed, 
was really an attack on the Naval Defence Act of 1889, 
which sanctioned this very thing as essential to a continuous 
and thoroughly explained policy of shipbuilding. Parliament 
would always have a right to repeal that Act, but could not, 
while it was unrepealed, object to Government acting under 
it, especially, remarked Mr. Balfour, as such action was un- 
avoidable, ships taking more than a year to build. The 
answer is a little hollow, as Parliament could vote money for 
finishing ships just as easily as for laying them down; but 
there are two final objections to that course. Unless Parlia- 
ment pledges itself, and so terminates its own vacillations, a 
consistent scheme is impossible, and, moreover, money voted. 
“at twice,” always exceeds in amount money voted to begin 
and finish with. Nothing costs so much as a house built 
piecemeal, and the total cost of a much-repaired ship would 
startle any builder. 


The Manchester City Council has taken a step, not perhaps. 
unadvisable in itself, which will form a decidedly evil 
precedent. The Ship Canal Company has so far done its 
work very well, and will no doubt greatly benefit the trade. 
of the city; but, according to the Mayor of Manchester, it. 
has exhausted its money and its credit, and has two years’ more- 
work to do without any funds to doit with. The Council, 
therefore, proposes to lend the Company three millions. 
sterling, the ratepayers taking debentures which count after 
the debentures of the present holders. The vote was passed on 
the proposal of the Mayor, and is, we suppose, justifiable in 
so extreme a case; but it offers a plea for jobberies hereafter 
on a quite colossal scale, any Company which can pledge a 
body of citizens deep enough having an excuse for asking 
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ratepayers’ aid. A city might be ruined in that way very easily 
by city improvements. The vote is to be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, and we trust that in the necessary Act it will be pro- 
vided that, in the event of final loss, the city shall be a 
privileged creditor, to be paid in full before the shareholders. 
Otherwise we shall some day find a Council in which every 
Councillor is a shareholder, say, in a Building Company, 
lending citizens’ money to that Company, and leaving the 
citizens to rank as the last creditors. We do not like the 


precedent at all. 


Mr. Balfour moved in Committee of Supply on Thursday, 
for a grant of £55,831 for tke relief of distress in Ireland, 
and made an interesting speech on the measures taken to 
supply the people of the West.Coast with work on the new 
railways, and with seed-potatoes for the districts where the 
potatoes had failed. Mr. Balfour showed how heartily 
everybody had.co-operated with him in pressing on the rail- 
ways, and in so arranging matters that it was possible to 
employ upon them a very large amount of unskilled labour, 
instead of having recourse to the skilled labour which must 
have been imported, and would not have helped the distressed 
population at all. “As a result, I believe that there are few, 
if any, instances in which able-bodied persons living in the 
neighbourhood of the lines, in acute distress, have been 
excluded from employment.” About eight thousand labourers 
have been employed at wages ranging from lls. to 14s., 
and about £40,000 has been paid away in payment of 
labour since the works began. As evidence that the 
distress had really been relieved,—may we not say, too 
much relieved ?—Myr. Balfour mentioned that there had 
been strikes in several of these districts for shorter hours 
and higher pay. Evidently the population feel no scruple 
in looking a gift horse in the mouth, and criticising it very 
narrowly. The vote was carried without opposition. 


On the vote for light railways there was more discussion. 
But the hostile comments on Mr. Balfour’s statement were 
very feeble. Objection was made to the bargain with the 
Midland Great Western line for the construction of the Con- 
nemara railways, which Mr. Balfour showed was perfectly 
eonsistent with the Light Railways Act of 1889, and really 
one of the strongest features of the policy of the Government. 
Mr. Craig (M.P. for Newcastle) maintained that he knew 
better than the Government what the maximum gauge of 
a “light railway” must be, and he was only stopped in his 
invective by the moving of the Closure. This was carried, 
however, by 146 against 49 (majority, 97), Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Sir J. P. Hennessy, Sir T. Esmonde, Mr. Swift 


MacNeill, and Dr. Tanner being the only notable Irish names ‘ 


in the minority. Mr. Parnell, who was stated to have been 
at one time in the House, did not vote. Then the reduc- 
tion of the vote was negatived by 152 to 46 (majority, 106), 
and the vote was finally carried by 150 against 40 (majority, 
110), none of the Irishmen venturing to resist either of the last 
two votes, and several of them voting with the Government. 


It has been at last determined that there is sufficient 
evidence of the death in South Africa of Mr. Kynoch, the 
late Member for Aston Manor, to justify the issue of a new 
writ, and the contest between the Unionist candidate, Captain 
Hutchinson, and the Gladstonian, Mr. Beale, is now beginning 
to be very lively. In 1886, Mr. Kynoch, a Conservative, was 
elected by a majority of 782 votes over his opponent, Mr. H. 
G. Reid, and of course, therefore, Captain Hutchinson’s defeat 
would imply a very great ebb of the Unionist feeling in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, where the Unionists are sup- 
posed to be exceptionally strong. It is to be hoped that the 
majority against Mr. Beale will be greater than the majority 
against Mr. H. G. Reid, instead of showing any diminution. 


The Bishop of Durham delivered an impressive address on 
the University Extension movement in the Egyptian Hall of 
the Mansion House last Saturday. The subject was ‘the indis- 
pensableness of high ideals to any life worth living. Man, he 
said, “partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” The word ‘ progress’ 
is unmeaning without reference to an ideal. Ideals are “the 
meat and drink of life.” They support us and they rule us. 
And the value of University teaching is, that it tends ever 
more and more to sustain ideals. It groups the various 


departments of knowledge so as to impress us with their | 











mutual relation to each other. It is catholic in its tastes, 
loving both to restore the past, and to welcome what is fresh 
and full of promise. It is tolerant of all things except one- 
sided arrogance. It is equalising, chastening, personal, 
spiritual. It should always show where our knowledge breaks 
away into the infinite. All this is excellent doctrine as to what 
University teaching should be, but it is certainly a sanguine 
view of what University Extension classes are. Dryasdust 
lecturers are, alas! not uncommon, and it may be doubted 
whether books, even selected with some of the hap-hazard of 
eager instinct, may not do quite as much for eager minds, as 
the average teacher of a miscellaneous class-room. 





Mr. Goschen followed Dr. Westcott with an appeal for 
funds. He dwelt on the great judgment with which the very 
moderate subscriptions they had received had been used and 
expended, so as now to furnish the means by which 13,000 
students in all the most crowded centres of London receive a 
substantial measure of University instruction. The courses 
of lectures given in London had increased from 44 in 1880, to 
130 in 1890; and the number of students from 2,200 in 1880, 
to nearly 13,000 in 1890. Mr. Goschen warmly recommended 
the cause to the City Companies, and the Lord Mayor held 
out hopes that his year of office would be marked by giving 
a really effective stimulus to the University Extension move- 
ment. He also approved the proposal to found a real Teaching 
University in London. That is good. But we trust that the 
Teaching University will not be founded at the expense, and 
to the serious disadvantage, of the existing Examining Univer- 
sity, which has exercised so very useful an influence over the 
teaching of hundreds of schools and colleges throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It is not economical to pull 
down one University that is full of vitality, in order to build 
up on its ruins a second University of which as yet we know 
nothing. 


A Wesleyan correspondent expresses his great regret that 
we took no notice of the centenary of Wesley’s death last 
week, and appears to attribute the omission to a disparaging 
estimate of that great man’s services. Such a concepiion is 
quite a mistake. If we remember rightly, we have passed 
over a Shakespeare tercentenary and a Burns centenary in 
the same silence. The truth is, that there seems to us some- 
thing so artificial and conventional in agreeing to get upa 
special enthusiasm about a man on the hundredth or two or 
three hundredth anniversary of his birth or death, that, as a 
rule, these attempts to galvanise us into spasms of interest 
fall dead, and tend rather to paralyse than to quicken the in- 
terest felt in the heroes of the past. The proper occasion for 
bringing the great men of the past into notice, is not the 
fiftieth, or hundredth, or many-hundredth anniversary of 
their birth or death, but the appearance of any new and 
original study of them from a fresh point of view, or the 
appearance of some unexpected offshoot of their genius and 
labours. John Wesley was one of the greatest of the English- 
men of his century. But this conventional occasion for 
enthusiasm about him, is hardly more inviting than the “In 
Memoriam ” insertions in the Times of the anniversary of the 
death of private persons, would be for the composition of a 
second or third funeral sermon on their decease. 


Lord Carrington, who has just returned from governing 
New South Wales, made a speech on Wednesday at the City 
Liberal Club in Walbrook, in which he declared that the 
federation of the Australasian Colonies would not, in his 
belief, diminish by one jot the loyalty of those Colonies to the 
Mother-country. We are very glad to hear it, and hope that 
the same report may be made for generations to come, of the 
disposition of these Colonies towards the United Kingdom; 
but we are far from thinking that, even if separation comes, 
separation need be more than a matter of political convenience, 
indicating a new stage in the growth of Australia, when it has 
become difficult, if not impossible, for Australia to keep step, 
as it were, with these small islands of ours on the opposite side 
of the globe. Our first object should be so to use our existing 
relation to our greater Colonies as to secure cordial allies in 
them even when they no longer find it possible to take instruc- 
tions from us, an era which, sooner or later,—may it be later 
rather than sooner!—must arrive almost inevitably. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 96$ to 962. 
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ad excusandas excusationes in peccatis,” are words that 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. must often have seemed to proceed out of feigned 
—>——_ lips, and to represent the very stirrings of heart. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


M® HEALY asked triumphantly in the Dublin 
meeting of the Anti-Parnellites on Tuesday (of which 
no less than one-third of the whole number are said to 
have been priests), how many supporters Mr. Parnell would 
be willing to exchange for the four Archbishops (of 
Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam) whose letters had 
been read to the meeting in favour of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s organisation. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Parnell would exchange four dozen, or four score, or 
possibly even four hundred, of his most influential sup- 
porters for the four Archbishops, even in the present temper 
of the Irish people towards the Irish Catholic Church. 
But whatever sacrifice he would make to secure such sup- 
port now, he would certainly have made twice or thrice the 
sacrifice six or eight years ago to secure the same eccle- 
siastical aid, and for a very good reason,—that six or 
eight years ago the Irish people had not yet been taught 
to think lightly of the Church, and to believe that 
it is almost as easy for the people to bend the Church 
to their will, and that, too, even in matters of the 
gravest theological import, as it is for them to bend 
their own directly chosen representatives in Parliament 
to their will. Six or eight years ago, Mr. Parnell 
would no more have thought of openly defying a party 
that counted all the Irish Episcopate and the great majority 
of the priests in its ranks, than he would have thought of 
bidding the rising tide retreat before his word of command. 
But the experience of the last twelve years, and more 
especially of the latter half of the period, has made a great 
and sensible difference in the odds. Mr. Parnell is now 
assured that there is a large party, and not even a party 
whose members are seriously afraid of being known, who 
have thrown off the influence of the priests, and taught 
themselves to think that politics should rule morals, rather 
than morals politics. This is the natural consequence of the 
positive sympathy shown by the priests for systematic 
breaches of contract, and equally systematic breaches of 
charity, in relation to the Irish land movement, and of the 
open indifference with which they have ignored the peremp- 
tory decisions of the head of their Church on the subject. 
As a consequence, Ireland has been growing year by year 
less tractable in their hands, and has in many districts 
broken away altogether from their guidance. The Catholic 
Church is nothing if it is not inexorable on matters on which 
it has given its final decision centuries ago. For Catholics 
to play fast and loose now with the elementary principles 
of morality, is to undermine their Church’s whole mission 
in history, and its significance for the conscience and spirit 
of man. Yet this is just what the Irish priesthood have 
not only attempted, but even succeeded in doing, in rela- 
tion to the condemnation passed by Rome on “ Boy- 
cotting ” and the “ Plan of Campaign.” The Church has 
deliberated, the Pope has spoken, and spoken solemnly, 
and not only spoken solemnly, but has sent his Rescript 
on the subject, to the authorities of the Irish Church. 
Yet, with few exceptions, the Irish Clergy and Episcopate 
have with one accord agreed to make excuse, to declare 
that the Church has no right to venture into the region of 
politics, and to turn the cold-shoulder to those few dis- 
tinguished Bishops and priests who, like Bishop O’Dwyer 
and Bishop Healy, have accepted respectfully and earnestly 
enforced the decision of the head of their Church. That 
is not a spectacle to be lost on the people of Ireland. 
Indeed, it is just the very spectacle to discredit the 
divine character of the Church, and make the Irish 
people doubt whether they are indeed dealing with the 
representatives of divine authority, or with the repre- 
sentatives of mere human cravings and needs. Their 
priests have been accustomed to pray that God would put 
a guard upon their mouth, and keep the door of their 
lips, that their hearts may not incline to the words of 
maliciousness for the purpose of excusing the excuses of 
sin. Yet the words must often have jarred upon the priest 
who had been assisting at meetings in which decrees of 
“ Boycotting” had been passed triumphantly, or turning 
on the screw of the “Plan of Campaign” to the terror 
of the tenants of some liberally managed estate. “ Pone 
Domine, custodiam ori mea et ostium circumstantie 
labiis meis, ut non declinet cor meum in verba malitie, 








which the priest had been most carefully endeavouring to 
ignore and suppress. And now at last the Bishops have 
found out that they cannot play fast and loose with 
divine commands without teaching the people to play 
fast and loose with their authority. They see that 
a crisis is come which is of the last importance to 
their influence in Ireland. The man whom they have 
defended against the head of their own Church, is now 
defying that Church. They are ranged on one side, and 
he, with the agitators whom they have fostered and pro- 
tected, on the other. It is not, perhaps, altogether too 
late to retrace their steps. They may yet recover a large 
proportion of their old authority, if they will themselves 
recognise with humility the higher authority of prin- 
ciples which they have so long and sedulously ignored. 
It is not a political choice which they have to reverse, 
but a moral choice. They may still agitate for Home- 
rule. They may still agitate for a popular Land 
policy. They may still insist on their right to a Par- 
lament on College Green. But they cannot but recog- 
nise that, if they are to be successful in opposing 
Mr. Parnell, they must lay down principles which will 
virtually arraign the attitude taken up by the hierarchy 
throughout Archbishop Walsh’s tenure of office, and go 
back to the lines of Cardinal McCabe’s Archbishopric. 
They must change their ground from the political to the 
moral basis. They must no longer echo the shifty counsels 
of politic priests, but stand fast by the immutable law 
which requires a man, even when he has sworn “to his 
own hurt,” to abide by the word he has voluntarily given. 

We see no token of such a change of ground in Arch- 
bishop Walsh’s letter. He argues, as he has a right to 
argue, that if the Irish people are to stick by Mr. Parnell, 
they will have no chance of persuading England to take 
up their cause, and therefore no chance of any peaceful 
victory over those who declare Home-rule inconsistent with 
the safety of the United Kingdom. That is all true enough, 
though we hope and believe that even on Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s lines, there is no appreciable chance of gaining 
for Ireland a separate Legislature and Administration 
which would probably ruin the island more effectually than 
famine or the National League. But it is not Archbishop. 
Walsh’s argument that will regain for the Catholic Church 
in Ireland the influence it has been so steadily losing 
during the last few years. It is not as politicians that the 
priesthood and Episcopate can lead the people. Irishmen 
know very well, and have often reminded their priests 
somewhat vigorously, that as politicians they stand merely 
on a level with other politicians, and cannot claim to lay 
down the law. If they would regain the authority they have 
lost, they must reassert that authority with a solemnity 
and force that will at least imply, even if it does not 
actually express, a change of spirit amongst themselves. 
They must warn their flocks that, if they are to gain 
Home-rule, they must show themselves worthy of self- 
government, must discourage and condemn all breaches 
of faith, even with those whom they do not respect ; they 
must be no longer guilty of vindictive and uncharitable 
conduct, even towards those whom they think un- 
patriotic; they must denounce cruelty of any kind, not 
only to the persons of their foes, but to the still more 
innocent creatures which are the property of their foes. 
In one word, they must use the opportunity which Mr. 
Parnell’s licentiousness has given them, to break not only 
with him as leader, but with the policy by which Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien have carried out Mr. Parnell’s hints. 
They must return to the true principles of Irish patriotism, 
and assert Irish liberties only under those conditions and 
with those limitations which the moral law, as even Rome 
has construed it, imposes, and has ever imposed,—in 
theory at least,—from the time of Christ until now. 

For our own part, we do not wish to see a great Church, 
even though it is far from immaculate, discredit itself by 
such wanton indifference to its own principles as the 
Catholic Church in Ireland has displayed since Cardinal 
McCabe’s death. Itis a sorry sight to see a great moral 
theology cast to the winds, and passion or policy, under the 
thinnest of disguises, ruling the hierarchy. That is not the 
way to win Ireland to the Church. That is the way to 
make Ireland atheistic, and its fruits are already only too 
visible—not only among Mr. Parnell’s supporters. Rome 
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can never sanction principles which lead directly to a reign 
of terror and a renunciation of God. But the opportunity 
has come when, without any very conspicuous humiliation, 
the Church in Ireland can, if she pleases, return to her 
old policy of enforcing legitimate authority, while pro- 
testing with all her might against any abuse of that 
legitimate authority. Mr. Parnell has identified himself 
with the men of the hillside, and it is but fitting that the 
priests should point out what an identification with the 
men of the hillside means, and how little the Church can 
lend her sanction to such a policy as that. It will be easy 
to emphasise the moral and spiritual dangers of such a 
course, and so to return to an attitude which, in an evil day, 
Archbishop Walsh deliberately abandoned. We can hardly 
hope that he and his brother-Bishops will have the moral 
courage to admit that they have erred. But they may at 
least repair their fault without explicitly calling attention 
to it. At all events, this is the only way in which they 
can hope to recover as representatives of divine truth the 
full authority which their course for the last six or eight 
years has so seriously imperilled, and in some districts 
apparently overthrown. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND FRANCE. 


rY\HE German Emperor has replied to the charge of 

hastiness brought against him for re-establishing the 
passport system in Alsace-Lorraine. At least, it is difficult 
to believe that the answer telegraphed from Paris by M. de 
Blowitz on Tuesday can have been drawn up without his 
Majesty’s sanction in some form or another. It is avowedly 
issued from a source so high “that I have no fear of any 
authoritative contradiction ;” it is written in that lofty, 
yet rather vague style, to which the world is accustomed in 
Royal proclamations and manifestoes; and it contains a 
definite pledge as to the withdrawal of the restrictions in 
certain events which only his Majesty, and his Majesty in 
person, could have given. It is not a very satisfactory 
document, for its essential idea is, that although the 
French nation is good, it suffers a “handful of howling 
dervishes ” to lead it whither they will, and that consequently 
the Emperor felt obliged to worry the Alsatians lest “his 
conciliatory attitude should be mistaken for a humility.” 
That is the argument of a duellist, not of a states- 
man, and a duellist refusing an apology which he 
nevertheless considers it would be reasonable to make. 
Those who can mislead France, be they “howling der- 
vishes” or “ patriotic singers,” are, for external purposes, 
France, and in punishing them for rudeness—or, rather, 
punishing their kinsfolk—the Emperor commences a war 
of small reprisals most injurious to the amicable temper 
which he recently endeavoured to promote. There is a 
defect of perseverance, as well as a want of dignity, in 
that course, which is unlike what the world expected from 
an Emperor so full of “modern” ideas, and so keenly 
sensible, too, of the evils which the present condition of 
tension brings upon both countries. It would have 
been a worthier, as well as a wiser policy, to re- 
gard the “howling dervishes” as non-existent, to have 
thanked the Government of France for the courtesy 
which the Empress Frederick received at all official 
hands, and to have gone on treating the French as 
neighbours with a grievance which might terminate in 
a law-suit, but still persons entitled to all customary con- 
sideration. The new provocation, besides being of no 
earthly use, and therefore a futile oppression on innocent 
Alsatians, can only increase the bitterness of all Frenchmen, 
and incline them to believe there is some cause, after all, for 
the vindictiveness of the “ howling dervishes,” and deepen 
the inquietude of all Germans by making them think the 
dervishes important. That is not a trifling matter, for 
there are always two causes, either of which may tend to 
bring on hostilities that might otherwise be deferred. 
One, and no doubt the more operative, is the judgment 
of Kings and statesmen that the time has arrived for war; 
that there is something to be gained or something to be 
averted adequate to the prodigious risk. The other is a 
popular sense of grievance arising from the incurable 
hostility of another nation, which always ends in the 
feeling that war must come sooner or later, and therefore 
the suspense which so impedes prosperity had better end. 
It is this latter cause which the Emperor has uninten- 
tionally fostered in both countries, for he has given the 


French just cause to feel grieved for their former com- 
patriots, and has given Germans reason to believe that he 
considers the “ howling dervishes,” whose antics they had 
begun to smile at, rather formidable persons who may 
mislead all France. That will not produce war of itself, the 
risk being far too frightful; but it will reduce the popular 
objection to war whenever accident, or the ambition of a 
French General, or a fresh danger to the Russian Monarchy, 
makes a ruler of armies inclined to bring it on. The 
“ peoples ” cannot stop war even in our time, for their rulers 
can always commit them to it ; but they can exhibit a reluc- 
tance which deepens those rulers’ sense of risk, and creates 
a conviction that any defeat will endanger their own posi- 
tion. It is this reluctance which courtesy increases and 
provocation diminishes; and the German Emperor, in 
abandoning the one policy for the other, has weakened a 
considerable obstacle to war. He may say, and indeed 
does say, if he sanctioned M. de Blowitz’s despatch, that 
it is not his fault, but that of the “howling dervishes” in 
Paris ; but that is no sufficient reply. Emperors should 
not be disturbed by “ howling dervishes,” or think that 
their dignity—which, we fully admit, they are bound to 
defend—can be impaired, much less insulted, by any such 
outcries as dancing fanatics can make. Itis the Emperor’s 
duty, as his mouthpiece says, to protect Germany, but not 
against silly noises, or by arresting the business of 
bystanders who did not make the noise. 

The incident, which has been, we fancy, rather more 
important than the world has quite believed, is not a 
pleasant one for those who maintain that war could be 
easily extinguished. It shows once more, what we have 
always maintained, that there are many causes of war 
which it is impossible to submit to arbitration, because 
there is nothing in the quarrel concrete enough to 
arbitrate about. How are you to arbitrate about 
feelings, or what jurist could decide on the line between 
a nation’s right to be rude as part of its freedom, 
and a nation’s obligation to be courteous as part of 
its social duty? It shows, too, the line which, if 
war were suppressed, international spite would follow. 
Supposing war suspended, say by a universal refusal of 
military service, which is part of the Socialist programme, 
the nations would still quarrel, and when they quarrelled, 
would try to extort satisfaction from each other. There 
are just three ways in which they could do this, and yet 
refrain from invasion or the threat of invasion. One is 
the First Napoleon’s way, to declare all property owned by 
any of the offending people within the offended nation’s 
jurisdiction confiscated to the State. Napoleon actually 
did that as regards English property, and arrested all 
Englishmen besides; but the only consequence of the 
measure was to increase enormously the detestation with 
which he was regarded. The penalty fell exclusively on 
the innocent, and settled nothing whatever, least of all 
the questions the Emperor was anxious to have decided. 
Another way is the Emperor William’s, rather exaggerated, 
—namely, to build up a wall of exclusion against the 
offending nationality, and refuse to receive its people in 
any capacity whatever. The French have been informally 
trying that plan against Germans for some twenty years, 
with these for their only results,—that they are less 
satisfied than ever, that Germany is more resolute 
than ever, and that their own repute for hospitality, 
courtesy, and justice has been materially reduced. The 
third way is a war of tariffs, which has been tried 
over and over again, with no consequences except a 
reduction in the prosperity of the countries concerned. 
All these schemes, moreover, by producing more and more 
bitterness, would lead to reprisals in kind, until at last the 
nationalities adopted, as the final evidence of their im- 
proved civilisation, universal boycotting. We know it is 
said that “the spread of intelligence,” and the rise of 
democracy, and the imperceptible softening of manners 
would prevent any of these schemes being adopted; but 
there is no evidence for that. After how many zonsare the 
common people of any country likely to be far beyond the 
German Emperor in intelligence, or the Parisian people in 
democratic feeling, or the journalists of Paris in their 
comprehension of polished manners? Yet the German 
Emperor resorted to the boycott; the Parisian people 
menaced, or rather, hinted at menacing, a guest; and it 
was the journalists of Paris who gave all the provocation. 
War is a great evil, like any other blizzard, but the only 
real alternatives to occasional war are non-intercourse—we 
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never quarrel with people in Mars—or the existence of a 
Federal Government strong enough to prevent the nations 
from declaring war, a condition which implies the right of 
the central power to make war on any nation which begins 
war. The discussion is too purely academic to be pro- 
tracted ; but we confess that, as we watch what is now going 
on everywhere, we grow more and more inclined to believe 
that there is no security for peace like mutual fear, and 
that the best way to prevent war is to arm the nations 
until they are afraid to begin the game. It is very old 
counsel that, almost Tory counsel ; but if France, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia had only fifty thousand soldiers apiece, 
they would be at one another’s throats before the spring. 
They, are craving for war, and would think they could then 
wage war with limited liability. 





THE COUNT-OUTS. 

it is 2 curious comment on Mr. Gladstone’s indignation 

at the limitations to which the rights of private 
Members have been recently subjected in the House of 
Commons, that on two successive private Members’ nights, 
last Friday week and last Tuesday, the House has been 
counted out. It is obvious enough that, however much 
some of the private Members care about their own political 
projects, they care very little for those of their neighbours. 
Or does it mean, as some journalists think, that political 
questions generally are losing their interest for the 
people at large, and are regarded for the most part 
as tedious hobbies by almost all who have not originated 
them? Radical Members tell us that the apathy shown 
is all due to the demerits of the Government; that 
their earnestness about any and every political measure 
is so inappreciable a quantity, that the whole House of 
Commons is demoralised; and that even their opponents 
catch the infection, and fall a victim to pococurantism 
themselves. That does not seem to us a very likely 
explanation of the phenomena,—all the less so because, 
so far as we can judge, the Government show no in- 
difference about the few great measures they have deter- 
mined to push through the House of Commens. It cannot 
be said that there was any indifference or apathy about 
the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Goschen has shown any indifference as to his proposed 
Banking measures. It cannot be said that Mr. Balfour 
has exhibited any lack of interest in his Irish Relief 
measures. It cannot be said that there is any sign of 
indifference as to the character of the expected Education 
measure. So far as we can see, the indifference is entirely con- 
fined to the very Radicals who prolong intolerably every dis- 
cussion in Supply, and every motion for adjournment made 
to discuss questions of urgent public importance, but who 
lose all their eagerness for action the moment they discover 
that there is no Government measure to obstruct. The theory 
that the indifference originates with the Government will 
not hold water for a moment. And yet we do think that 
there is a certain visible languor creeping over the public 
mind about all matters which do not directly bear on the 
General Election, partly because the greater issues have 
been discussed and rediscussed till it is felt that the time 
for talk is over, and partly because the main question 
which has been put in the front rank of political debate is 
one which does not greatly interest the masses to whom 
appeal must be made, though it really affects in the most 
fundamental way the whole Constitution and future of the 
United Kingdom. Politicians feel that what they are 
most anxious about, the constituencies are not very anxious 
about; and that the questions about which the constituencies 
are most anxious,—namely, labour questions,—are not 
questions with which experienced statesmen are at all 
ready to deal. In a word, public discussion about the 
two classes of issues which are of real importance is, for 
different reasons, discouraging,—as regards the first class, 
because discussion has been almost exhausted without 
taking any very forcible hold of the imagination of the 
people of Great Britain; and as regards the second class, 
because the people press for a decision which, in the 
belief of all practical statesmen, it would be almost pure 
madness to give, since what they ask for would be full of 
serious danger to their own interests, though it has not yet 
been found possible to convince them that the danger 
exists. We greatly fear that this amounts to saying, what 
we believe to be the truth, that the constituencies are 
unable to realise the enormous importance of the one class 





of questions, and that, while they do feel to their very 
heart’s core the enormous importance of the other class, 
they have not yet learned to realise the difficulty and 
danger which must attend any hasty or premature de- 
cision upon them. Thus the people at large hardly 
attend to what Parliament is in earnest about, while 
Parliament fences with the questions that the people are in 
earnest about. This constitutes, we think, a very serious 
danger in the political situation. The political oratory of 
the day grows languid when it is discovered that it is hardly 
possible to interest the people deeply in the main question 
on which the General Election must turn, and that the 
questions in which it is possible to interest the people as 
deeply as any one could desire, are so thorny and complex 
that if you are very much in earnest indeed, you must either 
cruelly disappoint all their hopes, or else commit yourself to 
a practical course which is certain to be pregnant with social 
and commercial catastrophe. As regards Home-rule, for 
instance, it seems to the main body of the voters to be almost 
of no importance whether it is decided one way or the 
other. They think that a great deal too much significance 
is attached to the controversy, and they are no more able 
to see the danger of dissecting the United Kingdom in 
order to put it together again, than they are able to 
see the danger of substituting a County Council for 
Quarter-Sessions. What they really hunger for is more 
leisure and higher wages, and they cannot realise that 
in order to get more leisure and higher wages they must 
either add greatly to the capital of the Kingdom at a 
stroke,—which is impossible,—or else make a raid on capital 
already accumulated, and so frighten the rest out of the 
Kingdom. Nor do they realise that in a great connected 
system of labouring communities like Europe, it is no 
more possible for any one such labouring community to 
gain for itself a simultaneous rise of wages and increase 
of leisure without driving away a good portion of its 
customers to other lands, than it is possible for a single 
labourer to insist on having higher wages and shorter 
hours than any of his comrades are prepared to demand, 
without being thrown out of work. 

We greatly fear, indeed, that there is at present too 
wide a gap between the knowledge and interests of the con- 
stituencies and the knowledge and interests of their repre- 
sentatives. The constituencies have not enough historical 
knowledge to see the dangers which beset revolutions in 
form and breaches of long-established precedent ; and the 
representatives have too much knowledge to feel at all 
easy in making the kind of promises which the con- 
stituencies demand. The result is, that the interesting 
questions are questions with which the representatives 
are very shy of dealing; while the important questions 
are questions in which the constituencies feel little concern. 
In other words, the constituencies want education, and 
the Members of Parliament want courage, and these two 
deficiencies together render political life unreal. The 
speakers glide over the great difficulties gently from 
fear of giving offence; and the audiences listen with 
apathy to considerations which do not seem to them of 
much practical consequence. 





A NEW JUDICIAL DANGER. 


E see little reason for scolding Mr. H. P. Cobb on 
account of his question of Monday, about what is 

called, with the English habit of prejudging everything, 
the “judicial scandal.” He thought he was doing his 
duty, and it is unfair to be harsh on a man for doing a 
disagreeable thing which he thinks himself bound to do. 
In a democratic House of more than six hundred Members, 
everybody cannot have tact, and Mr. Cobb did try, as he 
says himself in his letter to Mr. Smith, to be as little 
annoying to the subject of his question as, with his view 
of his own duties, he possibly could. Nevertheless, the 
method which Mr. Cobb adopted, and his palpable sincerity 
in adopting it, both point to a danger which in the near 
future may prove a very grave one. The stronger 
Radicals are exceedingly jealous of the Judges, as the 
only official persons in the Kingdom who are practically 
independent of the House of Commons, and desire 
greatly to bring them also within the range of its effec- 
tive rebuke. They criticise judicial decisions savagely, 
especially in Ireland, whenever they get a chance, and 
lose no opportunity of suggesting that the “ representa- 
tives of the people” are entitled to review all proceedings 
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in all Courts of Justice. Mr. Cobb in particular, as is 
evident from his letter, thinks such review the most obvious 
duty of her Majesty’s Ministers. The gravest exponent of 
Radicalism in the Press, indeed, formulates their view with 
a clearness which leaves nothing to be desired. The Daily 
News, in its issue of Tuesday, denies that the Judges were 
intended to be independent of Parliament, and actually 

roposes that their salaries should be transferred from the 
Consolidated Fund to the Estimates, in order that their 
conduct might be annually reviewed! It was in entire 
accordance with this opinion that Mr. Cobb, believing 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s health to have so failed as 
to disqualify him for his duties, urged the First Lord 
of the Treasury, at first privately, and afterwards by 
interpellation, to take action in the matter,—that is, of 
course, to move an address to the Crown to remove the 
Judge assailed. He must have meant that, though he did 
not say so, because, as Mr. Smith had previously informed 
him, there is no other legal way of interfering with a 
Judge. Mr. Smith of course refused, alleging, with great 
truth, the total absence of evidence; for, as Mr. Cobb 
must be well aware, the gossip of the Press, or even of the 
legal profession, some of it spiteful and all of it unsifted, 
is not evidence. But he might have taken much higher 
and more complete ground of resistance. The very last 
persons who in any case ought to move an Address to the 
Crown for the dismissal of a Judge are her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Such a proceeding, one of the most rare 
in our annals, and morally equivalent to a Bill of 
Attainder with an enormous fine for penalty, ought 
to be entirely judicial in tone, to be conducted with 
the highest decorum, and to be absolutely free from all 
suspicion of political motive; and no proposal emanating 
from a Ministry can have all those recommendations. The 
mere fact that the Ministry make the proposition, at once 
arouses the vigilance of the Opposition; the parties, for 
all their talk, do feel prejudices in favour of and against 
particular Judges—just read the debate on the Judges to 
be selected for the Parnell Commission,—and if one im- 
prudent speech happens to be made—and when nowadays 
are we free from such speeches ?—impartiality disappears 
in a carefully veiled but operative political rancour. Mr. 
Justice Stephen, for instance, who is Conservative by 
the whole bent of his mind, and Lord Coleridge, who 
is essentially Gladstonian, would not, in a heated con- 
troversy as to their judicial characters, obtain coldly 
impartial verdicts equally from both sides of the House of 
Commons. Any such proceedings, it it were ever in any 
case necessary to commence them—and we trust no such 
case will ever arise—should be started by the chiefs of the 
profession which has an interest in protecting the Bench, 
and, if possible, in the House of Lords, where great and 
disinterested Judges are still allowed to sit. The effect of 
any other course would be to place the Judges almost at the 
mercy of the factions, and so terminate their independence ; 
for though neither Radicals nor Tories can dismiss without 
the consent of the Lords, no Judge could listen unmoved 
to a vivisection of himself by successive orators in the 
House of Commons. The strong Judges would grow 
embittered, as it is said some Irish Judges have grown, 
and weak Judges would obey the master-tendency of the 
age, and even in their interpretation of law, would play 
more or less to the gallery. We cannot imagine a step 
more fatal to the character as well as the reputation of 
the Bench, than the one proposed by the Daily News, 
unless, indeed, it be the one recently proposed in no jocular 
mood by the Daily Chronicle, to leave the sentence as well 
as the verdict, as is done in some States of America, to the 
jury. Justice of the Cadi sort might continue to be done 
by Judges who feared the House ; but the continuity in the 
interpretation of Law, which is in every modern State 
the first source both of personal security and commercial 
prosperity, would be fatally impaired. 

We entirely admit, of course, for it is on the face of 
things, that there is one casus omissus in the existing 
organisation of the British judicial system. There 
ought to be better provision for cases of physical 
decay. Judges are precisely like other men—except 
that they usually possess an exceptional degree of 
vitality—and are therefore liable, like other men, to 
deafness, blindness, amentia, or that senile decay of all 
the faculties which a century ago was so exceedingly 
common, and is nowadays comparatively so rare. There is 
no arrangement to meet such cases, not even a pecuniary 





one, for there is, we believe, no invaliding clause in the 
rules for the pensioning of Judges ; and it might happen that 
a Judge too deaf to hear argument, or too blind to take 
notes, or incapable of understanding what he did hear and 
see, might for a year execute his functions with perceptible 
and increasing imperfection. That used to occur, if 
we remember some memoirs aright, pretty frequently in 
Scotland, where Judges were much harder livers than ever 
they have been here; and there is no reason why it should 
not occur in England too. It was of repeated occurrence 
at one time among the Bishops, and was partially met by 
a statute allowing invalid Bishops to retire and retain 
part of the income from their Sees. We do not see why 
a similar plan should not be applicable to Judges, or, 
indeed, why a Committee of Judges—say, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, or the Law Lords—should not be 
allowed, on cause shown, to form themselves into an Invalid- 
ing Commission, and insist either on retirement, or, if that 
were considered better, on long periods of leave, any 
vacant post to be filled as Rome fills Bishoprics, by @ 
Judge-Coadjutor. There would be no interference with 
the independence of the Judges, for they would be 
answerable to each other alone, and from pure profes- 
sional sympathy would certainly not be inclined to act either 
hastily or, as part of the public is at this moment acting, 
in utter contempt of the necessity for evidence. They 
of all men, too, would feel any necessity which arose 
for action, and they surely might be trusted as com- 
pletely as officers in the Army, who are entrusted, 
abroad at all events, with the right of deciding whether 
in any case compulsory invaliding is either necessary or 
expedient. 

We notice in this connection, with some dismay, the rise 
of an ignorant belief that, as the Royal authority is dead, 
there is no reason for specially safeguarding the inde- 
pendence of the Judges. No Minister can now persecute a 
Judge for his decision, and therefore he may be reduced 
to the status of a removeable official, There is no 
ground for that belief. Unfortunately, the Royal authority 
is not dead, but has been transferred in a much stronger 
form to “the people,’ who, when their prejudices 
are excited, can no more be trusted than the most 
violent Kings,—nay, can be less trusted, for they are 
disposed to act, like Mr. Cobb, on public rumour. 
The English in any exciting case criticise the Judges 
with the recklessness of Irishmen in a suit for rent, 
and if they could make their criticisms executive, would 
make of the Judges slaves. It is hard enough even now 
for a Judge, in any case like the Tichborne claim, or any 
case in which a woman has been wronged, or any case in 
which a woman has committed a capital crime, to carry 
out the written law faithfully and without swerving; but 
if the House of Commons were the ultimate Court of 
Appeal, it would be too hard for human nature. The 
people can be as unjust as ever the Kings could have been, 
and James II., who removed Judges for their decisions, 
was hardly more unjust than the Liverpool mob which 
hissed the Judge for doing his peremptory duty in 
sentencing Mrs. Maybrick to death. We have cleansed 
our Courts of Royal influence; let us beware lest we admit 
into them in its stead the democratic taint. 





SMALL HOLDINGS. 


M® JESSE COLLINGS is to be warmly congratu- 
lated upon his Bill for providing small holdings. 
It is without question one of the most statesmanlike and 
practical measures for dealing with the Land (Question 
ever introduced into the House of Commons. That so 
satisfactory a Bill should have been drafted, is doubtless 
due in no small degree to the long and patient delibera- 
tions of the Committee over which Mr. Chamberlain pre- 
sided. That Committee took more than ordinary pains to 
find out the exact aspirations and requirements of that por- 
tion of the labouring class which desires to cultivate small 
holdings, and to discover the conditions under which 
such holdings could be created. The knowledge thus col- 
lected from expert witnesses of all kinds enabled Mr. 
Jesse Collings to make his Bill, instead of an ill-digested 
mass of philanthropic good intentions, a working scheme 
capable of being successfully applied wherever a demand 
for the form of tenure it provides can be shown to exist. 
After the Bill passes, as it is pretty certain to do—the 
Gladstonians will hardly dare obstruct, and the Liberal 
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Unionists and Conservatives are alike eager for its enact- 
ment—the remedy for the grievance that the honest poor 
man cannot get a bit of ground to keep a cow on, will be in 
the hands of the people themselves. It will only be neces- 
sary to put a comparatively simple piece of legislative 
machinery in motion to secure an adequate provision of 
small holdings for those that desire them. 

The best way of exhibiting the excellence of Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s Bill is to point out the initial difficulties that 
attend upon any scheme for providing small holdings 
through the intervention of a local authority. First, there 
is the difficulty of keeping the small holding, when created, 
from being snapped up by the land-jobber or great land- 
owner, and so merged again in ordinary agricultural land. 
Next, there is the difficulty of preventing subdivision of the 
kind that is so injurious in France, sub-letting at an enor- 
mous rack-rent, such as tends to exist in Ireland, and mort- 
gaging to usurers at very high rates of interest, after the 
manner of Russia and South-Eastern Europe. It is neces- 
sary, too, to find some way of strongly interesting the small 
holder in his plot, so that he shall not be tempted to 
throw up his small holding after he has had it created 
for him. Again, and most important of all, there is the 
difficulty of devising some plan for so imposing the 
restrictions we have mentioned that they shall not 
be onerous enough to make the would-be freeholder 
declare that he cannot expose himself to the worry of 
observing a hundred minute and tiresome clauses of an 
Act of Parliament. Lastly, there is the difficulty of so 
arranging matters that the undertaking shall have a 
reasonable prospect of being a commercial success, both 
as regards the cultivator and the local authority by 
whose means the Act is to be put in operation. Yet, for- 
midable as are these rocks in the path of any one attempting 
to create a peasant-proprietary by Act of Parliament, 
Mr. Collings has managed to pass them in safety. The 
clauses of his measure meet and turn every objection that 
can be urged against the scheme in the abstract. Shortly, 
the Bill proposes to enact as foliows. Any Urban or Rural 
Sanitary Authority in England and Wales will be enabled to 
purchase, and then to sell or hire out land, for the purpose 
of establishing small holdings, either within or outside its 
own district. The freedom given by this last condition is 
most important. It will allow the authorities a far greater 
choice as regards the lands to be acquired, than if they 
were tied down to operations within their own areas. 
There is, it should be noted here, to be no compulsory 
purchase. This we conceive to be right and reason- 
able. We do not entirely share the fears entertained in 
some quarters as regards “the blessed word compul- 
sion;” but we cannot help thinking that in the present 
instance, no compulsion is required. Compulsion always 
means buying dear, and this the local authorities ought to 
avoid. In cases where compulsory powers are bestowed, 
there is always a danger that the local body may contain 
hot-headed men, who, having once determined that they 
must have a certain piece of land, may declare that they will 
spend the last penny of the ratepayers’ money to force the 
owner to sell. Railway Companies are not always above 
insisting upon having their own way, even though it 
costs them heavily; and Local Boards are still less to 
be trusted not to take unreasonable likings to par- 
ticular plots. A “small holding” under the Bill is not 
to be under one or over fifty acres, but may be any- 
thing between. To understand the modus operandi of 
the Bill, we had better take a particular case such as might 
arise under it. Let us presume that there exists a con- 
siderable demand in Little Peddlington for small holdings. 
One or two village tradesmen, who have saved a little money, 
want to retire partially from business on to small farms, 
leaving the shop to be mainly managed by a married son 
or daughter. Again, there is a carrier who, wanting ground 
for his horses to run in, thinks he would be able to make 
a small holding pay him well. Next, there are three or four 
labourers of a superior kind, head-men on large farms, who 
have done well, and want to set up for themselves. Say these 
men induce the Little Peddlington Rural Sanitary Authority 
to come forward and buy up some eighty or ninety acres of 
land suitable for carving into small holdings. The local 
authority next cuts up the land into convenient plots, and 
offers them to the public on the following conditions :— 
(1), An absolute title against the whole world; (2), the 
buyer to pay down one-fourth of the purchase-money ; 
(3), the othr three-fourths to remain a permanent charge 





on the land, the purchaser paying thereon a charge 
equal to 1 per cent. more than the interest paid by the 
local authority to the Treasury in. respect of the money 
advanced to buy the holding. For example, the local 
authority offers to sell a plot of ten acres, which costs it 
£30 an acre. The purchaser pays £75, and then re- 
ceives the freehold of the holding, permanently charged, 
however, with, say, £9 a year,—i.e., the interest on £225 
at 4 per cent. It will be said, no doubt, that this is all 
very well; but where is the small freeholder going to live ? 
If there is not a cottage already attached to the ten acres, 
the following provision is intended to meet this difficulty : 
—‘‘ Loans may be made by the authority to the owner of 
a holding for buildings or other improvements, the holdin 
being at the time free from mortgage, and the time for 
repayment being made not more than thirty-five years. In 
case any one should establish a title to the land paramount 
to that of the local authority, be is to be entitled, not to 
possession, but to damages from the authority.” Perhaps 
even more valuable than these provisions are those 
which provide for the case of persons occupying existing 
small holdings, under which they will be enabled to 
turn tenancy at rack-rent into freehold. The Bill enacts 
that, “where a sale of a holding, agricultural or pastoral, 
or partly agricultural and partly pastoral, is about to be 
made in consideration of the payment of a principal 
sum, the local authority may advance to the purchaser 
any sum not exceeding three-fourths of it. Such an 
advance, however, may only be made where it is for 
the purpose of occupying and farming the holding.” 
The restrictions upon alienation, transfer, and transmission 
will, we do not doubt, prove effectual. They provide that 
a holding can only be disposed of—(1), By registered 
mortgage of the entire holding; (2), by registered transfer 
to one person of the owner’s entire interest; and (8), by 
devise of the entire interest in favour of one person. The 
Bill provides for each local authority establishing its own 
register for the registration of titles to its small holdings. 

By another portion of the Bill, the local authority, after 
purchasing land, is empowered, if it chooses, to hire out 
small holdings instead of selling them, under conditions, 
however, which would prevent their being either badly cul- 
tivated or held as portions of large farms. Among the useful 
miscellaneous powers conferred by the Bill is the following : 
“ Each small holding let to one person is to consist of not 
more than ten acres ; but the local authority is to have power 
to let one or more small holdings to a number of persons 
working on a co-operative system, provided it be approved by 
the local authority.” Lastly, there is a clause under which, 
instead of either selling or letting their small holdings at 
rack-rent, a public authority may use the land they have 
acquired as “a public pasture.” This vision of a return to 
a quasi-manorial system under which residents in cottages 
owned by the local authority will possess rights of com- 
mon appendent to their cottages, is not a little curious. 
Under certain circumstances, we see no reason why it should 
not prove a very useful provision. As we have said above, 
the Bill, as a whole, strikes us as one likely to produce ex- 
ceedingly beneficial results. The English as a people do 
not feel the land-hunger of the Celt, but in all rural 
communities there are a number of persons who are 
intensely eager to acquire small holdings. At present 
their desires are, as a rule, unfulfilled, for though they 
will give large rents, the fear of extra outgoings prevents 
the landlords cutting up big farms into small holdings. 
Lord Tollemache no doubt did so, and, what is more, made 
it pay; but the ordinary owners dare not run the risk 
Hence, though existing small holdings are never unoccupied 
for a moment, they do not multiply. If it is fairly worked, 
we believe Mr. Jesse Collings’s scheme will do away with 
a condition of things so paradoxical. Under its provisions, 
it will soon become impossible for an unsatisfied demand 
for small holdings to exist, as at present, in districts where 
the land is well-nigh going out of cultivation. 





PRINCE JEROME NAPOLEON. 


ie death of Prince Jerome Napoleon, now daily 

expected, though it will not be a great event, may 
have a considerable effect on internal French politics, by 
dividing the Monarchists, who return a third of the French 
Chamber, by a little deeper ditch. It will clear away a great 
obstacle in the path of the Bonapartist Party. After the 
death of the Prince Imperial in South Africa in 1879, the 
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Prince became the legal heir of the Bonaparte dynasty, 
the only man of that family entitled to put the plebiscitary 
question ; and as it was certain that France would not have 
him, the party found itself blocked up in an impasse. 
Nominally, it split in two—the Jeromists and the 
Victoriens—but really it merged itself in the general 
monarchical party, and would have accepted the Comte 
de Paris as Philip VII. if he had won, or any victorious 
General. That France should have thus decided against 
Prince Jerome, is one of the most remarkable facts in 
personal history, and the strongest evidence given in 
this century that nations regard character in their rulers 
—character, we mean, in its broadest sense—rather than 
ability. The Prince, when in full health, was one of the 
ablest men in Europe, a real political thinker, however 
seldom we might adopt or approve the conclusions to which 
his thoughts-had led him. He was a born orator, too, of a 
kind rarely produced in France, a man who could utter 
impromptu a long speech heavy with meaning, yet full of 
those pungent epigrams which to French ears give oratory 
all its savour. Elderly Frenchmen have not yet forgotten 
the extraordinary impression made by his outburst in the 
Senate in 1862, which must have been impromptu, when 
he crushed the Marquis de la Rochejaquelein by a 
fiery defence of the Revolution as the essential pre- 
liminary to the rise of Napoleon I., declared the Papacy 
to be the true enemy of the Bonapartes, and _pro- 
claimed his own hearty sympathy with Jacobin ideas. 
That speech resounded through Europe, and was re- 
published next day in the Moniteur ; and it was but one 
of many, all able, all dangerous, and all penetrated by the 
peculiar quality detected by Count Ségur d’Aguesseau, 
when, as the Red speech ended, he murmured audibly: 
“That speech was instinctive.” It would have made any 
other Prince the most popular man in France, at least 
among the multitude; and the Prince had many other 
elements of popularity. He looked like a Roman Em- 
peror, his features during the greater part of his career 
having the clear outlines of a face on a Roman coin 
of the Empire; while they irresistibly suggested, as those 
of Louis Napoleon did not, the face of his great uncle. 
He was an excellent talker, understood all men whom 
it was his interest to comprehend, and had not only 
civil courage but civil audacity, the temperament which in 
statesmanship dare do great things. Able, eloquent, 
audacious, a determined agnostic, with ideas which were 
precisely those of an Opportunist Jacobin, he should, with 
his claim of birth and his likeness to Napoleon, have gone 
far in France, and he never went one inch. France abso- 
lutely and persistently rejected him, declaring that his 
character was to her repulsive, a decision which never 
varied before or after Sedan, and which was, we imagine, 
in the case of a Prince so placed and so endowed, entirely 
without a precedent. The Duke of Cumberland, upon 
whom Englishmen placed a similar ban, was a man of the 
fifth rank in intellect, even among Princes; while the 
Prince whom Holland flung out—Daudet’s “ Prince Axel” 
—was by all accounts a poor creature of the bad music- 
hall type. This Prince Jerome was in his prime a great 
man in a certain way, yet he never got, as an aspirant to 
the throne of which he was undoubted heir, one moment’s 
hearing. 

What his real character was, it is hard to say, or what it 
was in him which roused in so many persons, from the 
Empress Eugénie downwards, the feeling that he was in- 
curably base. They said he was vicious; but vices of the 
kind intended have never prevented French Princes from 
being popular. They said he was treacherous; but he 
never conspired against the Emperor, though he despised 
him, or against the interests of France. They said he was 
a coward ; but we do not know that the charge was ever 
proved, except by the assertion that he refused to fight 
duels, which he may have done as Prince rather than 
from any reluctance to the contest itself. Princes 
seldom fight duels, though a Prince, who was also a 
Bourbon, has been killed in one in our time; and Prince 
Napoleon, descended by his mother’s side from a line at 
once Royal and ancient, always thought of himself as 
the son of a King, and the possible heir to the French 
throne. The bad drop in him was probably selfishness 
of the far-reaching and complex kind which rots the 
character ; but whatever it was, there could be no doubt 
as to Frenchmeu’s opinion of his demerits. Justly or 
unjustly, they thought of him as the embodiment of the 





bad side of the Italian character,—that is, as a timid 
intriguer, concerned for himself alone, regardless even of 
friends, and utterly faithless whenever it suited him not 
to keep faith. He was to them a condottiere such as his 
uncle shows himself in Lanfrey’s and Taine’s descriptions 
of him, but then, a condottiere who would not fight. They 
have a rooted dislike for the Italian character when not 
ennobled by virtues—a dislike which in the South is 
always coming out—and they despised him with a 
sort of ferocity which made him, even amongst his 
own party, an impossible candidate, and rendered him, 
in spite of his brilliant abilities and the great efforts 
made on his behalf, simply an obstacle to its con- 
tinued existence. When he departs, the inheritance falls to 
Prince Victor, of whom the world may hope little, because 
it knows nothing, but who is, at all events, neither hated 
nor despised, with no record against him, and, it is possible, 
some capacity for taking counsel. He is young still, and 
though he has small chance of a throne, or no chance, for 
the cult of the Bonapartes is based on success, and at 
Sedan the whole dynasty was besmirched, he is the 
grandson of Victor Emanuel, and should have the ability 
to organise a party, and some of the tenacity which in a 
thousand years has led the little mountain House up to 
the throne of Italy. We predict nothing for him, and 
should infinitely prefer the legitimate line as an alterna- 
tive to the Republic; but then, nobody predicted anything 
for Louis Napoleon, and the Army remains the most solid 
power in France. 

It is a curious fate which in modern times dooms most 
of the Princes of all reigning or pretending Houses to live 
in a sort of realm of twilight, which must, one would think, 
be infinitely wearisome. There must be a hundred or more 
of them altogether, and only three have broken out of their 
palaces and done or become something in the world. 
Prince George of Denmark is King of Greece, reigns 
passably well, having acquired two new provinces, and is, 
we suppose, held to be likely to remain in Athens, or his son 
would not have been permitted to marry the sister of the 
German Emperor. Prince Charles of Hohenzollern reigns 
in Roumania, and goes on making his Army, in readiness 
for that day when the Balkan armies will unite, and, if they 
have good luck, will change European Turkey as it used 
to be depicted on the map, into the Federal Empire of 
Constantinople. If the day comes soon, and the Teuton 
defeats the Slav, King Charles may be the Emperor, for 
only a soldier could hoid the position, and the weightiest 
vote would belong to the head of his house at Berlin. 
The Archduke Albrecht, too, must he held to have done 
something, for though the world is forgetting Custozza, 
it remembers vaguely that there is an Archduke who 
won a pitched battle, and is now, in his old age, the first 
soldier in the Hapsburg Empire. These, however, are 
the only three known to the general European public, 
unless we except Prince George of Cambridge, who has 
done nothing, but who commands the British Army; that 
Bavarian Prince who practises as an oculist, which is at all 
events a useful eccentricity ; and the Archduke John, who 
grew so sick of his rank that he flung it away and died in 
the Pacific, plain John Orth, in command of a merchant- 
man off the coast of Patagonia. The rest live on, possessed 
of high rank and living close to the centres of politics, but 
doing nothing either as soldiers or as statesmen or as 
diplomatists, in which latter trade one would think some 
of them might occasionally succeed. The Sovereigns, for 
some reason, do not employ them, and the peoples know 
and care nothing about them, though they give them a 
sort of preference whenever a vacancy occurs on a throne. 
One of them will have a career in a few years as husband 
of the Queen of Holland, and one more will, we sup- 
pose, succeed the Duke of Cambridge; but for the 
remainder, there is only a destiny like that of the long- 
haired Merovingians. They will not sit on carts drawn 
by white oxen, but they will lead lives almost as useless 
and as uneventful. They are a minute class, and, as they 
do not command votes, it is not necessary to be melancholy 
over them ; but their fate is rather ironical in its illustrious 
obscurity. They had predecessors in history though, of 
whom they are probably unaware, for of all the persons 
who must once have been conspicuous in their generations, 
none have been so hopelessly forgotten as the relatives of 
the Cesars. They must, in their time, like modern Princes, 
have been great figures in society, but they went down 
century after century in silence to their graves. 
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DISDAIN. 

E remarked last week that the German Emperor, in 
punishing the Alsatians for Parisian rudeness to the 
Empress Frederick, displayed some “want of the faculty of 
disdain,” and have been amused to find, from some criticisms 
we have heard on the sentence, that it is not universally 
understood. So strong is the democratic tendency in men’s 
minds, that a dislike has grown up for disdain in itself, and 
it is interpreted as if it were a mere synonym for super- 
ciliousness. It is nothing of the kind. The word originally 
meant “to deem unworthy of,” and it still derives, or should 
derive, its meaning in usage from the subject to which it is 
applied, and which reflects back on it a healthy or an oppro- 
brious significance. There is, no doubt, a dirty disdain, as 
there is, Currer Bell says, a “mucky pride,” which is born of 
ignorance and vanity, which estimates all things by a false 
scale, and is, in fact, only one of the numerous dresses in which 
assumption tries so hard to conceal itself. Carlyle, who had 
a curious felicity in stripping disguises from pretentious 
words, called it “ high-sniffingness,” and you may see it in its 
perfection in the demeanour of a lap-dog affronted by the 
offer of too coarse a dinner. The little beast’s attitude is one 
of true disdain, as the democrat understands the word, and 
indicates at once pretensions without basis, fastidious con- 
tempt for things in themselves good, and a weak self-satis- 
faction such as used to irritate Jerusalem in the Pharisees. 
There is no more contemptible quality, or one which better 
deserves the sort of spite with which we notice inferior female 
novelists are in the habit of describing it. It is to the 
character what a habit of bridling is to the appearance, a 
concrete indication of some sort of emptiness or unreadiness 
within. There is no antidote for it, except the sense of humour 
in the observer, and no cure except a summary taking down, 
or a ridicule which, to act effectually, must be administered in 
public, and is therefore a little cruel. That is the disdain 
which, to our surprise, we find in exclusive possession of most 
dictionaries, and of many well-cultivated but possibly unre- 
flecting minds. But there is a disdain which is one of the 
safeguards of character, which is based on accurate measure- 
ment of circumstance, and which will no more suffer a waste of 
power to be caused by provocation unworthy of its exercise, than 
a St. Bernard will suffer himself to be excited into extinguish- 
ing anything that yaps. Let it yap, and pass on unheeding ; 
nothing will come of the yapping except noise. It is the 
especial quality of this disdain to be silent, unregarding, 
passive, to treat the thing disdained, be it obstruction, 
attack, or insult, as non-existent, not as “ beneath contempt,” 
as is so often said, but as absolutely not there. With a 
remarkable exception, which we shall note by-and-by, to 
acknowledge the thing disdained is usually to cease perfectly 
to disdain it. Our Archduke of last week who, when pur- 
posely trodden on, only remarked, “ How very awkward that 
gentleman is!” hardly reached the true height of imperial 
disdain, which would not have acknowledged the treading at 
all, even as an exhibition of awkwardness. Princes are no 
more trodden on than Kingsare drowned. This is the disdain 
men expect of royalty, or of any genuine dignity or strength, 
and which, by that fine instinct common to multitudes, they 
always respect, though when very angry, or when they 
suspect its completeness, they belittle it in words with 
the epithet “impassiveness,” an epithet often applied to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s disdain, never to Lord Hartington’s. 
The great exception is in the case of the humorous, who are 
often recognised as disdainful, or even as grandly disdainful, 
when they are not silent. There was, for instance,a grand 
disdain, disdain as of full reserved strength; disdain, to repeat 
our former illustration, as of the St. Bernard, in Mr. Lincoln’s 
one remark to a particularly fussy and inopportune deputation 
of Abolitionists. They pointed out to him the will of the Lord 
towards Negroes for half-an-hour, and the Western man, with 
the cares of a half-strangled nation on his shoulders, heard 
them out in silent resignation. Then he opened his lips : “ Well, 
gentlemen,” he said, “it has been my lot to receive many deputa- 
tions, but I am not sure that I ever received one straight from 
God Almighty before.” That deputation retreated feeling 
small, and the nation laughed its recognition of supreme dis- 
dain manifested through a joke. Humour, however, is given 
in that measure to few, and, as a rule, the disdain of the 
strong is silent, patient, unanswering, confidently relying upon 
some strength which the assailant does not perceive, but which 





proves sufficient. The strength may be of any kind—rank, 
wealth, power, faith, fortitude, or intelligence—but if it is 
there, there will be with it some disdain, for without that 
energy must be wasted for ever on trifles, and degenerates 
into fuss. The nerve to pass by disagreeables which are only 
made worse by notice, or are unworthy of the energy the ex- 
tinction of them would require, is of the essence of all true 
nobility of character. The gentleman who answers the 
drunken cabman does more than waste his breath; he proves 
that there is a weak place in his panoply of fortitude and 
pride. There are men so entirely without that armour, that 
they cannot abstain from reply even to an insult from an 
animal, but must send a slipper flying when a cat spits or a 
cockatoo laughs; and that weakness is absence of true disdain. 

True disdain, the disdain which is derived from strength 
and the power of measuring the comparative reality of things, 
is rather oddly distributed among the nations of the world. 
The Englishman and the Turk possess it, perhaps, in the 
largest measure. Both are able to exist without duelling, as 
did also the Roman patriciat, a fortitude which perplexes all 
Continentals who know that Englishmen are brave, and cannot 
conceive the inner disdain which makes them comparatively so 
immoveable; and neither Turk nor Englishman care particularly 
about comments which would drive some nationalities mad 
with rage. They lie quiet under aspersion, in part from a 
stolid temper, but chiefly, we fancy, from disdain, neither 
of them caring for a battle of words, or even of small 
acts, and neither at heart quite reckoning any opponent as 
an equal. They pass on amid hisses, nearly, if not quite, 
unmoved, and quite ready to do as the Empress Frederick 
did, and notice to their foes only that which was gracious 
in their reception. The Americans should have the same 
quality, and have it, we believe, as regards all nations except 
the English; but about the latter they have still some 
of the feeling of Colonials towards the Mother-country. 
There are relatives whom one never quite disdains. The 
Americans bear aspersions from Canada, however, often 
both witty and savage, with a tolerance which has in it the 
very essence of disdain, and only smile at Judge Haliburton 
when they are ready to tear Charles Dickens into pieces. 
Their sensitiveness in the two cases of England and 
Canada is clearly caused by, and is the measure of, their com- 
parative sense of strength. In Asia, as Matthew Arnold, with 
the poet’s insight, accurately divined, disdain is universal, for 
Asia never doubts that European interference is a passing 
phenomenon, and is fortified by a strange sense—never yet 
quite satisfactorily explained—of difference in duration. The 
creature of an hour rouses in those who will last for cycles a 
disdain different in its manifestation, but as real in its 
essence, as the disdain of the mastiff for the fox-terrier,—that 
is, of irresistible strength for fussy activity. In Europe, 
however, on the Continent, disdain, with one marked excep- 
tion, can hardly be said to exist. The French are a great 
people with a most interesting history, the Italians are a 
great people with a matchless past behind them, the Germans 
are a great people with a history which, though short, is one 
of unbroken victory; yet none of the three can feel or 
display true disdain, none can remain silent and unre- 
garding under small provocations, none can feel serenely 
tranquil under any sort of hissing. The Frenchman so 
provoked screams, the German growls, the Italian curses; 
not one of the three passes on in patient tolerance of 
mere noise. There is plenty of self-control, amounting 
sometimes to almost undignified caution; but of disdain, 
the tranquil serenity of men above insult, there is not 
a trace. Each must always at least reply, and say what it 
would do in certain contingencies, which is not the St. 
Bernard attitude at all. The faculty of disdain is wanting, 
and is replaced by a readiness to send or accept challenges 
which may, for aught we can say, be a finer one, but which is 
certainly not it, and strikes Englishmen as distinctly less royal, 
less truly grand than disdain must be allowed to be. To this rule 
about Continental Europe there is, however, one superb excep- 
tion. Disdain, in its higher as well as its lower form, finds its 
loftiest expression in this world in the demeanour of the House 
of Austria, hitherto always endorsed by the whole body of its 
subjects. No other is so calmly tranquil under defeat, no 
other abstains so absolutely from words of spite, no other 
accepts so instantaneously, when its policy requires the 
change, the enemies of yesterday as the friends of to-morrow. 
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The French could not pardon Sedan as the Austrians have 
pardoned Sadowa, or, what is more difficult, the negative 
result of Custozza and Lissa; and we doubt if the Germans 
could. No explanation has ever been offered of this 
demeanour except Vehse’s, and we believe that to be the 
true one; and if so, it is of itself the strongest evidence of the 
accuracy of our thesis. The Hapsburgs furnish the highest 
examples of disdain, the disdain that is truly imperial, because 
by tradition and in their own eyes they alone are truly royal, 
the inheritors in an unbroken line of the only perfect European 
symbol of majesty, the sceptre of the Cxsars who embodied 
Rome, Rome in whose bearing “was that high calm, to which 
all else is weak.” 





DISCIPLESHIP. 
HE Bishop of Durham, in his impressive address on 
University Extension, delivered in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House this day week, insisted very earnestly 
on the immense advantage of personal influence over mere 
book-study in the field of education ; and well he might do so, 
if it were always true, as we do not think it is, that the greater 
books communicate very little of the personal influence of their 
writers. Of course, other things being equal, the living presence 
is usually a great deal more potent than the mere thoughts 
and words of the thinker, however characteristic and full of 
personality they may be. Buta really great book is ten times 
as rich in personal influence as a second or third-rate teacher 
in person. Dr. Westcott himself illustrated this, for was it 
not evident from his whole address that he was imbued with 
the imaginative teaching of Plato, in a sense in which 
it would probably be very difficult to find a parallel for 
Plato in any one of his living teachers at Cambridge 
or elsewhere? And is it not true that, even amongst the 
great teachers of the present generation, not a few have been 
sought out in person only because their books had pre- 
viously taken so strong a hold upon the mind? Were not 
almost all Carlyle’s devotees gained through his books? How 
much of Cardinal Newman’s influence has not been exerted 
through his writings,—at all events, since he ceased to 
occupy the pulpit at St. Mary’s? How much of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s influence has been gained otherwise than through 
his books? It is perfectly true that the living man is 
usually much more than his books. But it is also true 
that a great mind possessed with deep convictions can send a 
current of influence even through a mere book, which far 
exceeds the influence which a smaller mind can exert by 
direct personal presence. We have no doubt at all that true 
discipleship is one of the greatest of all human experiences; 
that there is nothing like it for the purpose of education, 
whether it be reached by personal contact or by the inter- 
mediate agency of written thoughts. But we are by no means 
disposed to concede that a genuine discipleship reached only 
through books is not a great deal more effective than the 
personal training of a second-rate living teacher. It is the 
willing submission of the mind to the guidance of an elevating 
personal influence which works the charm, and that charm is 
sometimes, though rarely, even more effectively worked 
through books than it would be by a personal relation in 
which weakness and power happened to be more closely 
blended than they need be in the greater and more carefully 
selected efforts of the thinker. 

What is it that discipleship, where it is profound and sends 
its roots into the character, really produces? We may see partly 
in Mr. Tom Hughes’s vigorous address to Rugby School on the 
personal influence of Arnold, and again in that exquisite chapter 
of Dean Church’s book on the Oxford Movement which deals 
with Charles Marriott. One thing which it certainly produces, 
and one thing for which men would hardly at first give it 
credit, is the power of standing alone. Thatis the last thing for 
which, on a superficial view, discipleship would seem to fit men. 
And yet itis one of the most remarkable of its consequences, 
and has been so from the time when the greatest of teachers told 
the truest of disciples: “It is expedient for you that I go 
away, for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” Of course 
superficial discipleship, of course the kind of discipleship which 
is mostly imitativeness, has no such effect; but then, that is 
not true discipleship at all. What is it that Mr. Hughes 
indicates as the chief and lasting result of Dr. Arnold’s Rugby 
influence? “It was training,” he says, “for a big fight, or 








rather for the big fight to which we had all been pledged at 

our baptism,” for Arnold was essentially a fighting man, a man 

whose moral spirit was the spirit of the Church militant, and 

who had the art of teaching others to fight on behalf of any 

great and noble cause no less than on behalf of the causes for 

which he had fought himself. Mr. Hughes,—though, of course, 

it would have been inappropriate to mention it in an address to 

Rugbeians concerning Rugby traditions,—really learned from 

Arnold the chivalry, the uprightness, and the enthusiasm 

which later in life made him one of the most gallant and 

vigorous of Frederick Maurice’s lieutenants in that big fight 
with the selfish spirit of Mammon-worship and vulgar gain, by 
which the Christian Socialists of forty years ago inaugurated 
the Co-operative movement, and also started the Working 
Men’s College to keep the pioneers in the Co-operative 
movement intellectually up to the level of its own high 
purpose. Without Arnold’s influence over him at school, Mr. 
Hughes would hardly have become one of the most masculine 
and effective aides-de-camp of the great Chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn. In him the discipleship of the schoolboy certainly led 
directly to the discipleship of the man, and in both cases alike 
discipleship implied nothing of the leaning tendency which is 
so often associated with the word ;—on the contrary, it gave 
decision, stamina, courage, strength. And that is what true 
discipleship always seems to give, at least amongst the Western 
races. Let any really great man impress his influence adequately 
on another, and the effect of entering into one considerable 
character truly is to develop character in the disciple, instead 
of to extinguish it,—to stimulate the springs of life, instead of 
to overpower and warp them, or to alienate them from their 
characteristic bent. 


Let us illustrate this point from the late Dean of St. Paal’s 
wonderful portrait of Charles Marriott, a portrait which 
brings before those to whom Charles Marriott was a mere 
name without one living association, a curiously vivid picture 
of humble, modest, disinterested, devoted sagacity and 
strength. Dr. Church sketches the valetudinarian as he 
passed quietly through the Colleges, wrapped in a black 
cloak, with a black veil over bis College cap that must have 
reminded the admirers of Hawthorne of his remarkable story, 
“The Minister’s Black Veil,” and with a black comforter 
round his neck, startling little boys and sleepy College 
porters with a sense of something almost ghostly. And then 
Dr. Church goes on:—‘ With more power than most men 
of standing alone and of arranging his observations of life 
and the world in ways of his own, he had pre-eminently 
above all men round him, in the highest and noblest 
forms, the spirit of a disciple. Like most human things, 
discipleship has its good and its evil, its strong and its poor 
and dangerous side; but it really has, what is much forgotten 
now, a goodand astrong side. Both in philosophy and religion 
the wadazis is a distinct character, and Charles Marriott was 
an example of it at its best. He had its manlyand reasonable 
humility, its generous trustfulness, its self-forgetfulness ; he 
had, too, the enthusiasm of having and recognising a great 
master and teacher, and doing what he wanted done; and he 
learned from the love of his master to love what he believed 
truth still more. The character of the disciple does not save a 
man from difficulties, from trouble and perplexity; but it 
tends to save him from idols of his own making. It is some- 
thing in the trials of life and faith, to have the consciousness 
of knowing, or having known, some one greater and better 
and wiser than oneself, of having felt the spell of his 
guidance and example. Marriott’s mind, quick to see what 
was real and strong, and at once reverent to it, as soon 
as he saw it, came very much, as an undergraduate at Balliol, 
under the influence of a very able and brilliant tutor, Moberly, 
afterwards Head-Master of Winchester and Bishop of Salis- 
bury; and to the last his deference and affection to his old 
tutor remained unimpaired. But he came under a still more 
potent charm when he moved to Oriel and became the friend 
of Mr. Newman. Master and disciple were as unlike as any 
two men could be; they were united by their sympathy in the 
great crisis round them, by their absorbing devotion to the 
cause of true religion. Marriott brought to the movement, 
and especially to its chief, a great University character, and 
an unswerving and touching fidelity. He placed himself, his 
life, and all that he could do, at the service of the great effort 
to elevate and animate the Church; to the last he would 
gladly have done so under him whom he first acknowledged 
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as his master. This was not to be; and he transferred his 
allegiance as unreservedly, with equal loyalty and self-sacrifice, 
to his successor. But to the end, while his powers lasted, with 
all his great gifts and attainments, with every temptation to 
an independent position and self-chosen employment, he con- 
tinued a disciple. He believed in men wiser than himself. 
He occupied himself with what they thought best for him 
to do.” That is only a portion, and perhaps even not the 
most telling portion, of this brilliant portrait, for the 
Dean’s description of the sagacity which stumbled clumsily 
along, holding fast to the fundamental facts of a case 
amidst a fire of laughing criticism which would have turned 
any other man giddy, and not in the least discouraged by 
the banter his inarticulateness excited, till at last he con- 
vinced even his lively assailants that he had got hold of some 
more weighty aspect of the matter under discussion than 
that which had struck their more superficial observation, is as 
unique and vivid as one of Carlyle’s most graphic delineations. 
But what we cared to bring out was Charles Marriott’s funda- 
mental independence of mind, with all his genius for disciple- 
ship. Discipleship, above all, taught him to understand himself, 
and to make more of himself than he ever could have made but 
for his unswerving fidelity to those whom he felt to be greater 
than himself. When Newman left the Anglican for the 
Roman Church, Marriott did not swerve. He went on doing 
at Littlemore all that he had approved in Newman’s work 
there, after he had lost his master, and holding to the old 
ideal, instead of exchanging it for the new one. It is ever so 
with true discipleship. It nerves the mind to cling to what it 
really admires and reveres, and to reject that which it never 
did really admire and revere, even though this turns out to 
have lain latent in the very essence of the mind and character 
chosen as the object of reverence. If Dr. Church is right in 
saying that the strong and good side of such discipleship is 
now “much forgotten,” it is a bad sign of the times. Yet we 
do think it possible and even probable that, in spite of Uni- 
versity Extension, the personal influence of great teachers and 
great thinkers over the minds of the young is less potent than 
it was. The education of the day is of a somewhat dissipating 
type. 





THE COWARDICE OF CROWDS. 


VERY now and again, the readers of the daily papers 
must come across stories that will make them dis- 
believe for the time in our vaunted moral progress, and 
almost despair of the possibility of raising a certain type of 
human nature to anything like a higher level,—stories, not so 
much of an individual want of humanity, or of the callous 
cruelty, the brute ferocity, displayed by some single wretched 
creature here and there; but those stories rather that tell of 
the collective inhumanity of a great number of people, of the 
inhuman indifference to suffering, of the pitiless selfishness, 
the shameless cowardice of a crowd. In the case of the in- 
dividual, although the disgraceful tale is only too frequently 
recorded of him, one may at least seek for consolation in 
the thought that. after all, he is but one man amongst 
many ; that it is inevitable that there should be exceptions to 
the ordinary rule of humanity; and that, however far man- 
kind in his person may have sunk below the level of the 
beasts that perish, still it would be foolish to argue the 
degradation of man in general from the degradation of one 
half-human brute. In the case of the crowd, such consolation 
is refused. Here there is no question of an exceptional lapse 
into the bestial nature on the part of one man who may have 
been exceptionally endowed with brute failings and deprived 
of human qualities; but we have a whole body of men, 
collected at hazard, who on occasions will prove themselves 
more mercilessly cruel than the pack of wolves that tears to 
pieces and devours the fallen or wounded of its number, or 
more cowardly than the panic-stricken horses that flee before 
a shadow. Such a crowd of men is capable, when stirred bya 
sudden spirit of animal ferocity, of murdering with every 
refinement of cruelty some unhappy man who, though he has 
fallen under their displeasure, may be even unknown to the 
great majority of them; or, when seized by a causeless panic, 
of trampling each other to death in the narrow passages of a 
theatre; or, again, of standing like a huddled flock of 
sheep, and watching one of their number perish before their 
eyes without daring to run the slight risk which would be 
incurred by an attempt to rescue him, stupidly staring at the 





horror which fascinates them, while it makes them forget 
their manhood. What can one say of such a crowd in ex- 
tenuation of its cowardice and inhuman callousness? A 
crowd that numbers from fifty to a hundred men cannot 
plead the exceptional disadvantages of one miserable in- 
dividual whom nature may have defrauded of his birthright. 


A tragedy that was enacted at Birmingham last Saturday 
furnishes a terrible illustration of the want of pity and the 
supreme indifference of which mankind, even in the centres of 
civilisation, is capable. We give the details of the story as they 
were reported in an evening paper of Monday night. It would 
appear that a married couple—the husband a working elec- 
trician—were in the habit of quarrelling. On Saturday night 
the quarrel broke out between them more fiercely than usual, 
and a crowd of their neighbours was attracted to their door 
by the cries of the woman and her shrieks of murder. An old 
woman of the name of Gallagher, who seems to have often 
before acted the part of peace-maker between this husband 
and wife, entered the house on her self-imposed mission of 
charity ; the wife escaped, and the husband, seizing a lighted 
paraffine-lamp, flung it at the unfortunate woman who stood 
between him and the object of his wrath, breaking the lamp, 
that struck her in the back, and shattering it to pieces. In- 
stantly her clothes, saturated with the oil, caught fire, and 
blazed up around her; and the poor woman rushed out 
shrieking in the agony of the flames that wrapped her about. 
She stood burning before the crowd of her neighbours, 
and the crowd stood still and watched her. One woman 
alone, of the name of Russell, was brave and pitiful 
enough to attempt to help her. Alone she rushed forward, 
succeeded in throwing the old woman upon the ground, 
and strove to extinguish the flames by rolling her over. 
Single-handed she could do but little; she was burnt herself, 
and despaired of her efforts to save the other: then she too 
desisted, and stood off, wringing her hands and railing against 
the cowardly crew of dastards that dared not help her. Still 
the crowd stood aloof and watched, while the wind blew the 
charred fragments of clothing from the tortured woman, who, 
after one cry for mercy, sank down upon a doorstep and spoke 
no more. The tragedy was completed. Indeed, the story is 
complete in every way,—the wretched quarrel that began it, 
the inoffensive character and neighbourly goodness of heart 
of the poor victim, the heroic efforts of the woman Russell to 
shame her cowardly companions into action, and the attitude 
of that miserable crowd that stood and gaped open-mouthed at 
the horror: nothing is wanting to the shame, the unutterable 
shame, of such a story. And this scene was not acted 
before savages in Africa, but before English mechanics and 
artisans in Birmingham. It is not in the least credible that 
they were ignorant of the proper way to extinguish flames,— 
and therefore ignorance is noexcuse. A whole crowd cannot 
plead drunkenness; and even if it did, the scene should have 
been enough to sober a drunken man. As tonatural cowardice, 
it is simply impossible that a number of men of that descrip- 
tion should have been all born cowards by nature, naturally 
timid and fearful, or unnaturally callous and cruel. Probably 
any one of the individual men present, if turned into a soldier 
and drilled into fighting beside his fellows, would stand up 
to be shot at without flinching; or if submitted to the dis- 
cipline of the police force, and trained to a sense of 
duty, would cheerfully stand out alone to risk his life 
and save that of others by stopping a runaway horse 
in the streets. How, then, can one explain the stupid, 
stark insensibility of such a crowd, in the face of the 
terrible spectacle that we have described ? It is not as though 
the case were unique; such stories are, unfortunately, frequent 
enough, and more than once at an inquest it has been proved 
that some hapless creature has been drowned before the eyes 
of a crowd of his fellow-men, not one of whom had made an 
effort to save him. On one occasion, if we remember right, a 
child was drowned in one of the fountains of Kensington 
Gardens, in the presence of more than a dozen loafing idlers, 
and one clownish lout who gave evidence of the catastrophe, on 
being asked why he had not attempted to pull the child out of 
some 8 ft. of water, answered coolly that he could not reach 
the child from the edge, and had not wished to wet his clothes. 
Here, again, it is impossible to believe that the callousness of 
that one insensate brute was equally shared by the others who 
were with him; but if it were not, what made them hold back 
also P 
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‘One can only explain it by admitting that a crowd is essen- 
tially cowardly, more cowardly than any of the separate, indi- 
vidual members of which it is composed, whether it displays 
its cowardice in the wanton cruelty with which it sometimes 
inflicts suffering, or in the heartless indifference that it dis- 
plays in the sight of suffering, or in its selfish anxiety to 
avoid suffering for itself. After all, the two chief motives of 
unselfish heroism and courage, apart from a natural fearless- 
ness or an equally natural love and pity for one’s neighbour, 
are a sense of duty, and a sense of shame if that duty be not 
fulfilled. Few people are born with a natural fearlessness of 
their own danger, or with an unselfish regard for their neigh- 
bour that outweighs their own self-love; consequently, with 
most people self-sacrificing courage is not an innate but an 
acquired quality, the result of duty and shame. Here at least 
we may find one extenuating plea to urge on behalf of the 
cowardly many. In a crowd of a hundred men, shame and 
duty are not increased a hundred-fold, but are divided by a 
hundred. Why should a man incur danger in performing a 
duty that is equally incumbent on ninety-nine others, or what 
measure of shame is there left for him when the whole burden 
is shared by a hundred? It is true that the plea is a mere 
sophism, and that the share of duty or of shame is the same, 
were it for one man, for ten, or for a hundred; but, for all 
that, it is a very real form of argument, and one that is un- 
doubtedly used by the defaulters themselves. Why should one 
man risk his life when his companions hang back, or why should 
he be ashamed of himself for not doing what the others refused 
to do? And yet it only requires a little drill and discipline 
to convert these same men, who are so ignorant of duty, so 
careless of shame, so insensible to any suffering but their 
own, into a regiment of soldiers who will fight with the utmost 
heroism, not only for their own but for each other’s safety, or 
into a crew of sailors on a shipwrecked vessel who will cheer- 
fully sacrifice their own chance of safety in procuring that of 
the women and children in their charge. The fact is that, for 
the most part, the ignorant classis, as a class, naturally selfish, 
almost ferociously selfish: its one preoccupation in life is to 
save and support itself at the expense, if necessary, of its 
fellows; and in that all-engrossing struggle for existence 
which is forced upon it, it has no time to entertain the feelings 
of pity or sympathy. There can be little wonder that those 
feelings are dull and blunted. Nor is there anything in the 
education that it receives to awaken those feelings, or to 
impress the boy with the sense of the duty that is to be 
expected from the man, or of the shame that falls upon its 
non-fulfilment. From the time he enters the Board school to 
the time he enters his trade and struggles for his own liveli- 
hood, little but self is preached to him,—little but self and 
the necessity of self-advancement over the bodies of his 
fellow-men. It is unfortunate, for assuredly he has but little 
time for learning the other lesson in after-life. 





ANIMALS AT PLAY. 

UR estimate of the sense of pleasure possessed by 
animals has suffered from a double set of errors. The 

older ethical writers were leagued against them, and de- 
lared that the only pleasures which they shared with our- 
selves were those of touch and taste, and that they had no 
enjoyment of the senses of hearing, scent, or sight, but such 
as suggested the presence of their prey, or of their own 
‘species. Modern feeling, on the other hand, has inclined to go to 
the other extreme, by attributing an excess of human emotion 
and sentimentality to these very simple natures. It will not, 
however, be difficult to show that, so far from the sense of 
pleasure in animals being limited to touch and taste, or the 
love of fighting so generously conceded by Dr. Watts, 
they do, in fact, share with ourselves many of the pleasant 
emotions excited by sweet scents and sounds, not for 
what they may suggest, but for their own sake,—amuse- 
ments, exercise and emulation, imagination, love of beauty, 
pride in accomplishments, “hobbies”—such as the mania 
for collecting art treasures—love of society, family pride, 
and personal affection. A logical order in which to con- 
sider some of these powers of enjoyment, is that of their 
development as the animal itself grows up. In them, as in 
our own case, the faculty of amusement comes early. Many 
animals are so well aware of this, that they make it part of 
their maternal duties to amuse their young. Even a ferret 
will play with her ferocious little kittens, just as a cat will 








with hers, or an old spaniel with her puppies. A mare will 
play with her foal, though the writer has never seen a cow 
try to amuse her calf, nor any birds their young. If their 
mothers do not amuse them, the young ones invent games of 
their own. Near Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight, last spring, 
a flock of ewes and lambs were in adjoining fields, separated 
by a fence with several gaps in it. ‘“ Follow my leader” was 
the game most in favour with this flock, the biggest lamb 
leading round the field and then jumping the gap, with 
all the others following in single file; any lamb that took 
the leap unusually well would give two or three more 
enthusiastic jumps out of sheer exuberant happiness, when 
it reached the other side. Another flock of lambs, confined in 
a straw-yard, had steeplechases over a row of feeding-troughs 
stuffed with hay, right down the yard and back again. Ona 
Yorkshire moor they have been seen to race for a quarter of a 
mile, round a spring, and back to the ewes. Fawns play a 
kind of cross-touch from one side to the other, the “ touch ” in 
each case being given by the nose. This game was played for 
an hour in the glades of Haddon Chase. Little pigs are also 
great at combined play, which generally takes the form of 
races. “ Emulation” seems to form part of their amusement, 
for their races seem always to have the winning of the firsi 
place as the object, and are quite different from those com- 
bined rushes for food or causeless stampedes in which little 
pigs are wont to indulge. 


Racing is an amusement which is natural to some animals, 
and is very soon learnt by others, and becomes one of their most 
exciting pastimes. Many horses, and all racing-dogs, soon 
learn to be as keen on winning as public schoolboys in a half- 
mile handicap. It is a commonimpulse with horses to pass, or 
atleast to keep up with, any other horse in their company, and 
this instinct, developed by training, makes the professional 
racehorse eager to win. He at least is no partner in the 
frauds of owners or jockeys. The year that the Duke of 
Portland’s celebrated horse ‘ St. Simon’ won his first race—a 
nursery stakes for untried colts—there were a dozen or more 
other colts at the starting-post, near the Red House on Don- 
caster Town Moor. Many of them were ridden by small boys, 
who had the greatest difficulty in controlling the efforts of the 
young horses to break away, and the eagerness of the colts 
to get a good start was quite equal to that of their riders. 
Those horses which refuse to start, or sulk when running, have 
usually been the victims of whip and spur in some race in 
which their powers were overtaxed; and the memory of such 
experience, which prompted one horse, when at walking exer- 
cise in a string at Newmarket, to turn and bite Archer, who 
was passing them in review, causes some others to shrink from 
the start. But this is the exception. More often defeat causes 
an exhibition of temper; and the public have not forgotten 
the performance of the savage ‘ Surefoot’ in last year’s Derby, 
who, instead of responding to the jockey’s efforts to overtake 
the leading horses, did his best to bite not only them but their 
riders. But animal enthusiasm for racing is best seen in a 
dog-race; and, except on the high-road from some Dutch town 
after market, when the dogs that have brought in the vegetable- 
carts race back to their farms, this kind of contest is never 
seen in perfection outside the colliery districts. For those who 
are not privileged to live in the “coal-measures,” Mr. Barnum’s 
show provided an excellent dog-race of its kind. Those who 
saw the way in which his dogs scoured round the great oval at 
Olympia, not so much barking as shrieking with excitement, 
felt that it was one of the most genuiue of the performances 
exhibited. On one occasion, the writer happened to be close 
to the starting-point, and saw a curious instance of dog 
“jockeying.” The race was a handicap, distances of from one 
to three yards separating the dogs competing, each of which 
was held by a man who placed one hand on the dog’s chest, 
the other on its shoulder. They were already barking with 
excitement, when one, a dwarf greyhound, twisted its head 
round and looked at the dog next behind it. Apparently 
it thought that its rival was too near, for it began to 
whine and bark in the most persuasive way, licking the 
man’s hand, and making earnest requests of some kind. 
Apparently he understood, for he patted the dog, and 
moved it on about a yard. This satisfied the dog, which 
then began to bark in a very confident manner, and on 
the signal being given, rushed away with the rest. It was 
leading when they passed the second time; but the distance 
of the finish was too great for the writer to see if it won in 
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the end. In any case, it was a clear instance of manceuvring 
for a start, and showed genuine keenness to win. It is this 
spirit of rivalry which distinguishes the racing tastes of 
animals from their very strong enjoyment of feats of speed 
and activity for their own sake. The motive when a greyhound 
like ‘ Fullerton’ is galloping over the turf of the Downs for 
exercise, or running the last desperate course against his rival 
for the Waterloo Cup, is quite different. Yet animals keenly 
enjoy the vigorous exercise of their powers of speed. Birds 
especially delight in the free and fanciful use of their wings. 
There is all the difference possible between the flight of birds 
for “business” and pleasure. In the fine days of spring, our 
sparrowhawks and kestrels, and even rooks, will soar to vast 
heights without a flap of the wing, for pleasure alone; and 
the herons will do the same, circling to vast altitudes. The 
writer once had the pleasure of seeing the first flight of two 
young kestrels whicb had been kept in confinement in a large 
room until their feathers were perfectly grown. For days 
they had “ hovered” before the window of the house, anxious 
to try the almost unknown power. When released, they at 
once soared to such vast heights, sweeping ever upwards in 
opposing circles, that it seemed as if the sky itself could set 
no limits to their airy climb. 

In any comparison of the games and sports of animals 
with our own enjoyment of the same amusements, it must 
not be forgotten that imagination, the “make-believe ” which 
enters into so much of the best play of children, is also the 
basis of much of the play of young animals. Watch a kitten, 
while you tap your fingers on the other side of a curtain or 
tablecloth, imitating the movements of a mouse running up 
and down. She knowsitis nota mouse. But she enters into the 
spirit of the game, and goes through all the movements proper to 
the chase. Or perhaps she hasa ball. If you set it in motion, so 
much the better. That helps the “make-believe.” The ballis 
“ alive,’ and she catches it, claws it, and half-kills it, taking 
care all the while to keep it moving herself. The beautiful 
young lion which was given by the Sultan of Sokoto to the 
Queen last year, would play in exactly the same way 
with a large wooden ball, growling and setting up its 
crest, and pursuing the ball across the cage. It is perhaps 
a doubtful gain to find a philosophical basis for the 
wide category of children’s naughtiness which comes under 
the head of “mischief.” But is not the motive which 
prompts boys to smash windows, crack open the nice tight 
tops of jam-pots, poke sticks through pictures, muddy clean 
doorsteps, burn holes in carpets with hot pokers, light whole 
match-boxes at once, and even upset trains by putting stones 
on the line,—due to a wish for that satisfaction which is 
derived by getting a maximum of result from a minimum of 
effort ? Rightly directed, that is the object of most mechanical 
invention. Wrongly applied, it is “mischief.” Apart from 


consequences, such acts are hugely productive of pleasure to’ 


boys; and young animals share it. We once watched the 
united efforts of a litter of setter-puppies to enjoy the satis- 
faction to be derived from such activity, the particular object 
being the destruction of a fine bed of geraniums, an enterprise 
which promised a “maximum of result ” with a set-off of a mere 
trifie of effort, if once a protecting fence of wire netting could 
be surmounted. One after another, the puppies charged the 
fence, only to fall back baffled, but not discouraged. Failure 
only made them more determined. With savage barks and 
growls they returned again to the attack, until after a des- 
perate leap and scramble, the biggest puppy rolled over among 
the geraniums. For a moment he was almost awed by his 
success. He squeaked, and sat down, but only for a moment. 
Then he hurled himself into the thickest part of the bed, and 
tore the geraniums to pieces. But this is a side of animal 
enjoyment which it is not advisable to dwell upon. It is too 
human. But even in their amusements it may be granted 
that they do share to a large degree the love of innocent sport 
and emulation which is not the least rational and healthy side 
of the pastimes enjoyed by mankind. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FRANCIS HASTINGS, DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Kind and sympathetic as are the words written by Mr. 
Jowett on the late Duke of Bedford, nevertheless they render 








but scanty justice to a man whose character will be better 
appreciated as years roll on than it has ever been during his life. 
Even the Master of Balliol is not aware of the princely 
munificence, the innumerable charities, the kindly sympathy 
and help the late Duke was ever ready to bestow with no 
grudging hand. But the donor was of those who reversed the 
Bible precept that says, “Speak well of thyself, and men will 
speak well of thee.” The Duke of Bedford, with witty cynicism, 
spoke ill of himself, and so men, with short-sighted readiness, 
spoke ill of him; and, unhappily, these shafts of ill-speaking: 
rankled as barbed arrows in the generous heart against which 
they were directed. Educated by a marvellously gifted mother, 
every talent with which her sons were endowed was cultivated 
to the utmost by Lady William Russell. Even in this century,. 
so rife with exceptionally cultivated intellects, it would be 
difficult to find men so learned, so accomplished, so well 
acquainted with the finest literature of every European lan- 
guage, as the three sons of this distinguished lady. In one 
respect alone' did she fail. They were not permitted to 
obtain that true knowledge of themselves which early inter- 
course with boys and young men of their own class alone can 
teach. Whatever the demerits and shortcomings of our 
public schools or college life may be, it must be conceded that 
the education boys and young men there receive from each 
other succeeds in sending forth into the world strong men, 
and strong minds fit for the battle of life,—men who, from a 
youthful amount of experience and a reasonable degree of 
self-reliance, are better prepared for that fierce strugzle than 
any amount of learning derived from book-lore alone could 
render them. Never in after life can such important 
lessons be so well learnt. Gauged by boys, a young 
fellow soon learns with certainty what his own powers are. 
The pretentious are brought down, but those who possess real 
intellectual power are certain to receive that acknowledg- 
ment of it that gives confidence in themselves in after- 
life, without which no public man in England can hope 
to win the success that crowns a political career. To the 
brilliantly talented man whose premature death we so deplore, 
this aiding self-confidence never came. His standard of ex- 
cellence was too high. He perceived, he appreciated perfection, 
a perfection to which he told himself he could never attain. 
His acute intellect showed him the shortcomings, even the 
ridicule that sometimes attaches itself to the efforts of those 
whom the world delights to honour. His proud and sensitive 
nature revolted from the possibility of such results. But those 
who knew him well were aware how great his powers were. 
A close reasoner, a brilliant speaker—as he showed himself to 
be when occasionally forced to speak—absolutely just in 
mind and action, perfectly unbiassed by public clamour 
or party faction, he was a Liberal free from Radicalism, a 
Conservative free from prejudice. But his early training 
had debarred him from entering the lists of political life, 
a life for which his soul thirsted, a life the interest of 
which would probably have prolonged his bodily life. Those 
who knew him well could have no doubt as to his ex- 
ceptionally brilliant powers; but he doubted himself, and 
could never overcome those doubts. But with these powers, 
with a mind as elevated and noble as it was just and 
munificent, England would have had in the late Duke of 
Bedford a statesman, a leader who would have surpassed all 
the great leaders that the Russell family have already given 
to this country. But “Too late, too late!” is the bitter ery that 
comes now, as it so sadly and frequently comes in thislife. It 
is, however, not yet too late to record that in the late Duke of 
Bedford we have to mourn a rarely liberal, and a most wise 
helper in every national and charitable work. Perfectly 
unostentatious and simple in his own tastes, great gifts were 
ever ready to aid in any great national or charitable project ; 
but, unlike many other givers, the Duke of Bedford took infinite 
trouble to ascertain the justness and wisdom of every such gift. 
Woe to those who attempted to deceive that acute perception !— 
a scathing remark accompanied the detection, and where such 
a proceeding was possible, instant dismissal. But even then 
justice was ever tempered with mercy, and the writer is 
acquainted with cases when, the unjust steward banished, the 
wife and children were provided for amply and generously. 


Well may the writer of the late article in the Spectator 
speak of the charm of friendly communion with the late Duke 
of Bedford, the stores of knowledge so kindly and so 
flatteringly brought forth, the kindly flattery that makes the 
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listener believe that he it is who is giving rather than 
receiving information; the witty remarks that made every 
subject interesting and amusing; the brilliant touches on 
countries, men, and books, that gave a new aspect to all things 
spoken of. Were it not violating the confidence of domestic 
friendships, what volumes could not be filled with the flashes of 
wit, of kindly sarcasm, of brilliant ideas, that made every hour 
passed in that delightful society an epoch in one’s life! Alas, 
that such a life should have gone from us !—but as time passes, 
that life will be more and more appreciated, as all;that is good 
invariably is; and when in future ages the noble statues of 
Drake at Tavistock, and of Bunyan at Bedford; when the 
princely additions made to the great schools of those towns; 
the vast improvements effected in the towns themselves, as 
well as in the great London estate; the noble gifts to 
cathedrals, the innymerable churches rebuilt, the livings 
endowed, the national charities so largely aided, when these 
great works have been studied and understood by our 
descendants, then will the character of their munificent donor 
be better understood. But to-day it is the poor he has aided, 
the suffering that his kind heart has soothed, the friends to 
whom his sympathy has brought comfort in hours of bitter 
sorrow, who arise and call the name of Hastings, Duke of 
Bedford, blessed beyond that of most men. Well may the 
Master of Balliol say that he to whose memory these few feeble 
words are dedicated was unlike any one we have ever known. 
He has gone from amongst us, but his memory must abide 
with us who knew him whilst life remains.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANDREE Hope. 





THE DUKE OF ST. ALBANS’ BILL. 
[To tue Eprror oF THE “* Spectator.” | 
$S1r,—From some remarks in your last number on the fate of 
the Duke of St. Albans’ Bill, it would appear that you have 
overlooked one of the provisions of the present law respecting 
the qualification required for a Justice of the Peace. 

It is enacted by the 38 and 39 Vic., cap. 54, that any person 
who has for two years rented a house at not less than £100 a 
year, is qualified for the Commission of the Peace in the 
county wherein the house is situated. It is not, therefore, the 
fact that the possession of landed property is an indispensable, 
though no doubt it is the usual, qualification for a County 
Magistrate. 

I know myself more than one instance in my own county 
of an appointment under the useful statute I have quoted. As 
Chairman of Quarter-Sessions, I can bear witness to their 
-excellence.—I am, Sir, &e., 


House of Commons, March 11th. G. W. Hastinas. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—With great deference to your reviewer (whose notice of 
“The Law of Musical and Dramatic Copyright” is a most 
impartial one), he has fallen into what I venture to characterise 
as two errors. He states the effect of Section 6 of the Act 
of 1886 as follows:—“It confers upon authors of works 
first produced before the coming into force of the new 
system the same rights as if it had been in operation 
at the date of production.” He assumes, as though the 
contrary were not arguable, that the expression, “ works first 
produced before the coming into force of the new system,” must 
refer to works produced at any distance of time before the 
date of the Act. <A very little consideration, however, will 
show that this must be substantially questionable. In con- 
struing statutes, the Courts usually start with the assumption 
that the framer, though using general language, only con- 
templated subject-matter which properly comes within its 
scope,—viz., subsequent transactions; unless, indeed, the words 
unequivocally refer to past ones. In this case, every word of 
the section and of the qualifying proviso is satisfied by holding 
that “ works first produced before,” &c., mean works first pro- 
duced in the interval between the statute coming into operation 
and any Order in Council to be issued after that date; and 
the proviso is consistent with this view. If your reviewer had 
been in the position (which has actually occurred) of a manager 
who has spent £5,000 in mounting an opera, then in the public 
domain, but which, according to the retrospective doctrine, has 
suddenly sprung into the domain of copyright, he would pro- 
bably feel the position somewhat hard, for the proviso saving 
rights is obscure, and affords a most doubtful remedy, if any. 





It is an error to ignore here the existence of a question, and 
that a grave one. 

The second point in the notice on which I venture respect- 
fully to comment, is that the author of it imputes to me error 
“in introducing” into the consideration of the retrospective 
question, “Section 7 of the Order of 1887, which would probably 
be held not to apply.” I should be glad to be told to what it 
does apply. The Order of 1887 (unnecessarily, no doubt) pur- 
ports to confirm or re-enact Section 6 of the Act of 1886; 
having done so, it was necessary, in the interest of consistency, 
to re-enact also the clause saving rights, and accordingly 
Section 7 provides that nothing “in this Order shall pre- 
judicially affect any right acquired or accrued before the 
commencement of this Order.” This is obviously meant to 
embrace in somewhat altered language the same class of cases 
as the qualifying proviso in Section 6 of the Act.—I am, Sir, 
&e., EDWARD CUTLER. 

12 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., March 11th. 

[Mr. Cutler is, of course, entitled to his opinion, but the 
marginal note of the section is surely enough to negative his 
contention. ‘“ Application of Act to existing works” is its 
summary of the section, whereas Mr. Cutler would limit it to 
works not existing at the passing of the Act. As to Section 7 
of the Order of 1887, it appears to safeguard all rights to the 
protection of the Copyright Acts duly acquired under previous 
Orders; but the unauthorised producer of unprotected foreign 
works—if he isan American, we call hima “ pirate ”—acquires 
no special rights under the Orders, and therefore the safe- 
guarding section does not apply to him. The common right 
of pirating with impunity, which he shared with the rest of 
the community, must now be exercised subject to Section 6 
of the Act of 1886.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CRIMINOUS CLERKS. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 

S1z,—You seem to have been uncertain whether the Archbishop 
of York was legally justified in the course he took for the 
removal of a criminous clerk by putting in force the provisions 
against non-residence, when such non-residence was caused by 
imprisonment so far back as 1848. The Queen’s Bench and 
the Exchequer both decided that imprisonment for a mis- 
demeanour was no excuse for non-residence (Ex?! Bartlett, 
12 Q.B., 488—3 Ex., 28). Of course the proposed amendment 
of the law would place the Bishop’s action on a more satisfac- 
tory footing.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple. J. Pitt KENNEDY. 





SHIRE HORSES. 
(To tHE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—I should like to offer a reply to the very depreciatory 
estimate of the Shire horse which appeared in an article on 
“The Cart-Horse” in the Spectator of March 7th. 

The writer assumes that in the Shire, activity has been 
sacrificed to ponderosity, apparently ignorant of the fact that 
Shire breeders insist equally on free shoulder and good hock 
action, and on heavy scale, massive bone, and wearing joints. 
A mystifying comparison is then made between the Shire and 
the half-bred ’bus horse, to the disadvantage of the former, 
which is later on summarily disposed of by the verdict that 
“the Shire horse is, in our opinion, worse than useless on the 
farm.” As to this, let me point out that the heavy clay arable 
lands are not workable except by the Shire or some equally 
massive horse. Observation of a pair of Shires, weighing, 
perhaps, a ton apiece, and which have been pulling every 
ounce through a work-day on clay, will convince most people 
that “ the amount of draught-power that is wasted in aday by 
a Shire horse ” is calculable without recourse to mathematics. 

But the farm stable should be asked to provide not only a 
motor, but a profit, and in this respect the Shire is a far 
better medium than the half-bred horse. Clay farms are 
not so suitable as those of medium soil for the breeding of 
Shires. On the former, too much easement is necessary for 
the in-foal mares, but on the latter, a proportion of the mares 
should be regularly bred from. The foals are saleable, when 
taken off about September, at from £20 to £200 apiece. The 
colts suitable for breeding purposes should be sold; the fillies 
and ordinary colts kept, and the latter being castrated, both 
sorts should be put to earn their keep at work from two years 
to five years old, at which age, if sound, they are worth from 
£60 to £100, to go into the towns. They should be replaced 
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by a succession of young stock from the same source as 
themselves. The half-bred horse reared under like circum- 
stances would not be worth more than from £40 to £45, to 
go into alight van or a *bus. It is this ultimate sale that 
has to be kept in view, and to make the most of it, the chances 
are heavily in favour of the Shire horse. The demand for 
first-rate, sound, heavy five-year-old horses for the towns has 
for some time been largely in excess of the supply, even at the 
remunerative figures above quoted. 

The best Shires are sold at home, and the breed has been 
anything but improved by running after the American ideal. 
The Yankees have bought as stallions a great number of 
fourth-rate animals, and are somewhat disappointed at the 
three-cornered results from their own nondescript mares. 
Consequently, the American demand has fallen off, or rather, 
is becoming refined in favour of better animals at higher 
prices, and there are signs that they will shortly be seeking 
first-rate mares as well as stallions. Many a small farmer in 
England and Scotland has paid his rent from a single valuable 
Shire or Clydesdale mare; and many a large farmer, more 
favourably situated, has reaped large profits from his stud. 

I hope that I have shown that other points than that of the 
heavy-lorry work “ prove the right of the gigantic Shire to 
exist,” and his utility on the farm.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. N. Surron NELTHORPE, 
President-Elect, Shire Horse Society for 1892. 
Scawby, March 9th. 


[That the breeders try to get a “ free shoulder” and “ good 
hock action,” va sans dire. They do get it to a certain extent, 
but more than that extent is incompatible with the massive 
bone. Such extremely heavy and sticky clays, as Mr. Nel- 
thorpe refers to, are fortunately rare, and, where they do 
exist, they even more rarely would repay the cost of ploughing 
at so heavy an expense.—ED. Spectator. | 





PIEBALD BIRDS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I am rather late in the field, but it has only just now 
occurred to me to say that I think there can scarcely be 
one of your readers who lives in the country but must have 
noticed on divers occasions a rook, or sparrow, or other 
noticeable bird, with one or more white feathers in one or both 
of its wings, or tail, or head, or elsewhere, and that for year 
after year, without molestation from any one of its companions. 
These feathers do not die out from any other natural dye, but 
remain for year after year. 

I have had an instance of this only recently in a blackbird 
which frequented my house for two or three or four years, 
and though it was only a small white feather on the shoulder 
of one of its wings, it remained there for that space of time, 
and even if but a single one, it “ points the moral” as well as 
the whole of a white wing or tail would have done.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. O. Morris. 

Nunburnholme Rectory, Hayton, York, March 11th. 





BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—While thanking you for inserting my letter concerning 
the Lending Library for the Blind, may I be allowed to correct 
the misprint by which “Jew” has been substituted for 
“few ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


143 King Henry’s Road. ELLEN B. Drewry. 





MISS LINDO’S LOAN STUD FOR CABMEN AND 
OTHERS. 
[To THE Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—May I beg the favour of acknowledging through your 
columns the many kind subscriptions I have received in aid 
of the above charity, which, owing to the sympathy and sup- 
port accorded me by the public, is at length, I trust, really 
getting into working order ? 

This trying winter has caused the fall of many a small 
horse-owner, to whom I have been unable, through want of 
funds, to extend a helping hand in time. Very much hangs 
on those two last words. One instance alone will prove the 
urgent need of that timely help for which I plead. The 
case in point was that of a sober, hard-working man, as 
testified by three householders, the number of witnesses to 





character I always exact from hirers of my horses. This 
man had lost both his animals from pulmonary com- 
plaints consequent on the awful season we have been 
passing through, and having a wife and family to support, 
was reduced to the verge of actual starvation. Ruin stared 
him in the face, and nothing remained but to sell his cab ta 
buy bread for his family for the moment, but by so doing to 
destroy his means of living in the future. He applied to me 
for aid, and I contrived to raise sufficient funds promptly to. 
supply him with a horse; and from the first week he became 
possessed of the animal, he paid his way and the hire-money 
in full (10s. a week) at this season, as well as keeping the 


animal in first-rate condition. I have now five horses at work,,. 


but require many more to meet the urgent claims for help that. 
are confronting me on every side. The past severe winter has 
caused great distress among small horse-owners who, having 
lost their bread-winners, have not the means to replace them. 
Ah! if my readers could only hear the words of gratitude and 
watch the light of hope renewed once more creep into the 
faces of those who, in some cases, have not known for some 
weeks past where to turn for a meal, I should not plead in vair. 

Contributions to the loan stud fund may be sent to the 
Manager, National Bank, 68 Gloucester Gardens, Bayswater ; 


or direct to Miss Lindo, 20 Westbourne Park, Bayswater (late. 


of the Home of Rest for Horses), from whom full particulars. 
can be obtained. 


The following donations and subscriptions are gratefully — 













acknowledged :— 
£ 8. d.| £sd 

Miss Helen Taylor (sub.) ...... 10 0 0 | Collected by a Friend ............ 1006 

33: A (donation) 20 0 0| Mr. Baker... eeeeeeee i ft 0 
BRIBE BUIEARO 65 scsscescsossenernes 0 0} Miss Pope....... . 010 6 
Colonel Sir Francis Burdett... 1 0 0| A Lady-Reader . 010 0 
PS MMNRY UN oc secoviess'cavevesaneon ss 1 1 0} Mrs. Boulton . . 010 0 
Lady Spencer Clifford ............ TD 50. QO RASGGEUGR: © .53.5..ssscccssocsencess 100 
Mr. W. B. Dick DO" Ol RPA OMEOR sos4susvesssiocecpasacoee 110 
Miss A. I. Beach .. Ee eC ie a 
Miss Ausley....... 0) OD}! PARR AROENS «50s sbiesxensevvnans stone 100 
Miss Billeter .... MO) Re rE. sta csbvicsiavercraceaeseen 200 
Mr. Carter ....... 6 0| Mrs. and Miss Henry ............ 010 0 
PTH, MPOMMIDY....... :5cs<0s004sase00%8 0 0O| Mr. Edward Sassoon ............ 3.00 
Miss C. Bray .... 0| Mrs. Dixon Brown ............... 010 0 
Mr. Beeching .... O| Mr: P. Migkalls ..........0sc.cor0ve0 110 
Mr. Barber ....... 0 0, Messrs. Tabar and Matthews 1 1 0 
Rev. George Pop 1 0) 





—TI am, Sir, &e., 


March 12th. (Miss) ANNA LINDO. 








POETRY. 





‘SIR BEDIVERE, OUTWARD BOUND. 
PASSENGER BY ss, ‘UMBRIA,’ JANUARY 24ru, 1891, 
ST. BERNARD'S DOG, ‘THE BOLD SIR BEDIVERE.’ 


HE lay upon the deck amid the crowd, 
Sublime in beauty, more sublime in calm, 

And gazed upon the scene with tranquil eye. 
Around him yelped and rushed the restless herd,— 
The pug, contemptuous half, and half afraid, 
The Italian greyhound shivering in the cold, 
The terrier yapping at the passer’s legs, 

And all their owners as confused as they,— 
And still he lay in careless majesty. 

He had been bidden, “ Lie there still, good dog, 
And let your master order all besides.” 


His mighty paws were crossed upon the deck, 
His neck was as the strength of silent hills, 
His eyes were as the calm of sunlit snows 
(Brown eyes that twinkled with a happy smile), 
And all the tide of seething human life 

Surged up on him, like breakers on a rock 
That rear and shriek and will not be at rest, 
Yet never touch its monumental calm. 

And he lay like a cliff that fronts the sun 
There in the cold grey fog and biting wind. 


Yet not unmindful he of human woe. 

A little child was sobbing in affright ; 

“See doggie,” said the mother, beating down ; 
The grief that choked her throat and filled her eyes,. 
“See doggie, baby, doggie’s not afraid, 

You must be good like doggie,” and he turned 

His noble head, and licked the little hand, 

And let it pull the “tangles of his hair,” 

And child and mother both were comforted. 
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Then dropped the great ship swift across the bar, 
And swifter rose the great clouds from the west, 
And moving mountains leaped on every side, 

And the dimmed stars went heaving up and down ; 
And still he lay in trustful majesty, 

As the ship sailed from Old World on to New. 


So, as we journey to that other world, 
Though stars should fall and mountains be removed, 
Let be; our Master orders there as here. 


H. Watts JONES. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
SIR LOUIS MALLET’S “FREE EXCHANGE.”* 
THosE who had the pleasure and privilege of Sir Louis 
Mallet’s friendship, will read these economical papers of 
his,—many of them, and those the most interesting, pub- 
lished for the first time,—with something more than in- 
tellectual interest. They will recall the almost spiritual 
atmosphere with which he invested subjects that are usually 
treated as mere items of the “ dismal science ;” and they will 
recognise in Mr. Bernard Mallet’s ‘thoughtful and terse 
introduction, a perfectly accurate sketch of that sedate, and 
yet in no untrue sense, enthusiastic desire for the well-being of 
the mass of the people which constituted for him the very heart 
and substance of economical truth. The extract which Mr. 
Mallet takes as the motto for his father’s papers is very happily 
chosen. It is from a private letter, but it expresses in the 
simplest and most effective manner the drift of the whole. 
“Tf, as an economist and Liberal,” he wrote, “I did not 
believe that the free operation of natural economic laws tended 
to raise the condition of the masses, and to bring about a less 
unequal distribution of wealth, I should take very little 
interest in political economy or in public affairs.” And yet 
it may certainly be said, and truly said, by many of the 
devoted adherents of the late Mr. John Stuart Mill, that the 
main ideas and doctrines of these papers are diametrically 
opposed to Mr. Mill’s most popular proposal for a more 
effective equalisation of wealth between the richer and the 
poorer classes of the community. That suggestion was, as 
we need hardly remind our readers, that what Mr. Mill 
called “the unearned increment” in the value of land 
as the population -and wealth of any country increases, 
is a legitimate object for specially heavy taxation,—indeed, 
for taxation so heavy that it might almost amount to its 
appropriation by the State on behalf of the community. It is 
quite true that Sir Louis Mallet held this doctrine of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill’s to be heretical, and that he has attacked it 
in these papers with a keenness and force that seem to us 
perfectly convincing. But it is also true that Sir Louis 
Mallet did not believe that, if practically carried into effect 
in Mr. Mill’s sense, it would have promoted “an improvement 
in the condition of the masses” at all. On the contrary, he 
held that it would work a great decline in the condition of the 
masses, and that if it; tended to equalise the distribution of 
wealth, it would be only a temporary and almost momentary 
equalisation attained before the downward rush into much 
deeper and more hopeless misery. We will return to this 
subject presently. But first we must notice Sir Louis Mallet’s 
general conception of Cobden’s and Bastiat’s economic prin- 
ciples, and their relation to what we may call the foreign 

and colonial policy which he advocated for England. 


Cobden and Bastiat alike held what Sir Louis Mallet him- 
self regarded, at the time he published his essay on Cobden, as 
a legitimate consequence of really free exchange, namely, that 
“the men of rapine,” as Bastiat called the aristocracy, would 
be dethroned, and that the modest and legitimate interests of 
the people would be substituted for the selfish and greedy 
ambitions in which the cliques of self-interested nobles and 
bureaucrats had embarked us. Sir Louis Mallet, like Cobden, 
did at one time anticipate a far more remarkable social and 
political revolution from the adoption of the policy of Free 
Exchange than any which it actually brought about. Indeed, 
he seems to have thought that no sooner would the people 
learn the advantages of free exchange in articles of com- 





* Free Exchange: Papers cn Political and Economical Subjects, including 
Chapters on the Law of Value and Unearned Increment. By the late Right 
Honourable Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. Edited by Bernard Mallet. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co, 
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merce, than they would begin to value freedom of exchange 
in all kinds of intellectual and social services, and come to- 
prize in the highest degree that frank and hearty mutual 
understanding with other nations which would end in making 
all the nations of the world dependent on each other, instead 
of disposed to boast of their independence. Here is Sir Lou’s 
Mallet’s sketch of the drift of Cobden’s policy in its. higher 
aspects :— 

“Cobden saw clearly that, unless our system of government, in 
all its branches, were adapted to the altered conditions of our 
national existence, not only would our commercial reforms be shorn 
of their most valuable and complete results in the elevation of the 
masses of the people, but that we should also incur the risk of 
very serious dangers. Nothing is so fatal to success in the life of 
individuals or of nations as a confusion of principles in action. 
Under the syste of monopoly, it was logical enough to keep alive 
the chimera of the balance of power, to seek, in foreign alliances 
and artificial combinations of force, the security which we could 
not hope to derive from legitimate and natural causes. In the 
government of our foreign possessions, it was logical to annex 
provinces and extend our empire, and by the display of force and 
the arts of diplomacy to coerce and despoil; and for both these 
purposes, it was necessary to maintain costly and imposing forces 
by sea and land, and to cast on the people the burden of a pro- 
portionate taxation. By means such as these we might have 
prolonged, for two or three generations, a false and hollow 
supremacy, and warded off for a while the inevitable doom which 
awaits all false principles. But with a policy of free exchange, 
these things are not only inconsistent, they are dangerous. They 
are inconsistent, because a policy of Free-trade rests on the prin- 
ciple that the interests of all nations lie in union and not in 
opposition ; that co-operation and not competition, interngtional in- 
terdependence and not national independence, are the highest end 
and object of civilisation, and that, therefore, peace, and not war, 
is the natural and normal condition of civilised communities in 
their relation to each other. They are dangerous, because a 
country which is unable to feed its own population without its 
foreign trade, and of whose prosperity, and even existence, peace 
is thus a necessary condition, cannot afford, without tremendous 
risks, to encounter the hazards of war with powerful enemies. If 
such a country trusts to the law of force, by that law will it be 
judged, and the result must be crushing failure, disaster, and 
ultimate defeat. There were those who clearly foresaw and appre- 
hended this, and deprecated the repeal of the Corn Law accordingly, 
but who did not perceive that the alternative was an inadequate 
supply of food for a third of our population.” 

Unfortunately, Cobden did not foresee what Sir Louis Mallet 
lived to realise, that the grant of political freedom to a 
people by no means implies that that people will adopt 
this large and sober and modest view of the interdependence 
of nations upon each other. He lived to regret that in 
granting free self-government to our Colonies, we had not 
refused to grant them the free right to protect their pro- 
ducts against the competition of the Mother-country and 
the rest of the world,—in fact, that we had not insisted on 
making their commerce free against their will, that we had not 
manacled their political in order to ensure their economical 
freedom. Bastiat’s belief that free exchange would grow till 
nations had thrown off all their mutual jealousies and fears, and 
the planet had become a moral and economical unit, was bitterly 
disappointed, and it is evident that Sir Louis Mallet later in life 
sympathised as deeply in the late Sir Henry Maine’s disillusion 
as to the economical and moral wisdom of democracy, as he had 
earlier in life in Mr. Cobden’s hope that democracies would show 
themselves to be free from the selfish passions of castes, and 
cliques, and oligarchies. In matter of fact, a democracy is 
as certain to fall into blind and ignorant prejudices of its own, 
as any oligarchy is certain to fall into a selfish and grasping 
system of artificial policy. But even apart from the errors 
of democracy, which are often as serious, though not the 
same in kind, as the errors of oligarchies, we believe that 
both Mr. Cobden and Sir Louis Mallet were a little too 
much disposed to assume that the energy of a nation is a 
constant quantity, and that what it does not squander 
abroad it will use at home. That is certainly not true of 
Churches. We find that the Churches which deprecate 
foreign missions in order that their home missions may be 
more efficient, usually succeed only in securing that reluctance 
toincur risk and to give freely, which suffocates the vitality of 
the Church itself. And something of the same kind is true 
of political energy. We heartily agree with Sir Louis Mallet 
in deprecating that hare-brained Jingo spirit which never 
truly realises the responsibility of a “ spirited foreign policy.” 
But we do doubt whether strict abstention from all risk in 
foreign policy, has any tendency to foster sober internal 
reform in such a nation as ours. We go a long way with 
Sir Louis Mallet’s dislike of the recklessness and boastful- 
ness to which Englishmen are always liable, and we wholly 
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admire the motive of his view. But we hold that he did not 
make enough allowance for the elasticity and variety of 
English character, and that he mistook if he thought that 
we could ever be the stronger and soberer at bome for 
drawing out of all large responsibilities abroad. 

On the main subject of the new essays we do not doubt for 
a moment that Sir Louis Mallet has made out his case,—we 
mean as to the doctrine that the principle of private property 
is just as important for society when it is applied to natural 
monopolies such as land, as when it is applied to what 
are called the products of labour. In fact, there are very 
few products of labour which do not share more or less 
in the.“ unearned increment” arising from natural monopo- 
lies. When a man gets higher wages because he is a 
specially strong and industrious labourer, part of those 
wages is the “unearned increment” due to the rent on 
special faculties both physical and mental. Every ingenious 
mechanic, every successful novelist, every successful poet, or 
teacher, or organiser of labour, receives what is properly 
speaking a vent on the possession of peculiar natural advan- 
tages, just as much as a landlord receives rent on that portion 
of his land which is of a natural fertility above the average. 
Nay, as Sir Louis Mallet puts it with admirable subtlety 
on page 291, the rise of wages which takes place in a 
rural district after a great migration of labour to London, 
is nothing but an “ unearned increment,” in no way due to 
the quality of the labour that remains behind, but solely to 
the scarcity which has been caused by the departure of 
those who have gone away. If all “ unearned increments” are 
to be legitimate subjects for seizure by the community at large, 
the community would be entitled to impose a special tax on 
dabour in every rising labour market, and to appropriate to 
the collective society the increase due not to the exertions 
of the special labourers, but solely to the increased value 
given to their services by the migration of their fellows. The 
whole tenor of Sir Louis Mallet’s argument, that the principle 
of private property is just as important for the regulation of 
the value of natural monopolies as it is for the regulation of 
the value of the products of average labour, is quite im- 
pregnable, and we need not say that it is set forth in a very 
masterly and exhaustive fashion. As he justly says, all 
private property is essentially monopoly. And unless monopo- 
lies are allowed to become private property, it will be found 
enormously difficult, and generally impossible, so to limit the 
demand for them as to prevent their being utterly wasted in 
the scramble which the community will make to divide them 
amongst its various members. Nowhere does Sir Louis Mallet 
put the real issue between the Socialist theory which would 
make the land a common possession for the whole community, 
and the true economical theory which would treat land like all 
other natural advantages as private property, than in the 
following terse and admirable note, which seems to us to con- 
tain the whole kernel of the controversy :— 

“TI suppose that, in discussing Political Economy, no one would 
deny that the interests of society require the largest possible 
production of wealth; but I greatly doubt whether many would 
not be found who would dispute the proposition that net produce 
is the object of all civilisation, and yet this I conceive to be the 
keynote of the Free-trade doctrine. ‘Man, they say, not wealth, 
should be the first object of your regard’ (Toynbee). Better, if 
so, a thousand men earning a bare subsistence with no leisure, no 
culture, no refinement, than five hundred of whom one hundred 
possessed all these advantages. I confess that I cannot argue on 
this foundation. That mere numbers, the mere existence of a 
certain number of human beings, with nothing to give dignity or 
interest to life, should be an object of paramount concern, seems 
to me so absurd that I cannot suppose that it is seriously and 
consciously entertained ; but I believe that unconsciously there is 
a great confusion of thought in connection with this question of 
gross and net produce.” 

And Sir Louis Mallet evidently held that in taking this 
ground, he took it not on behalf of the one hundred who 
enjoyed the greater leisure and culture, but on behalf of the 
whole community, which is not only all the happier, but all 
the more alive, all the better, for having these distinctions and 
hopes and prospects to stimulate it to exertion, than it would 
be at the dead level of a bare subsistence. The proof that 
this dead level would soon be reached on the Socialist view, is 
elaborated in these essays with the greatest vigour and effective- 
ness. We hold, indeed, that some of the statements in which Sir 
Louis Mallet denies that cost of production is even a useful 
measure or criterion of value, are too sweeping and hasty ; for it 
seems to us that however true it may be that the value of an 





article is not determined by the cost of producing it, since 
corn produced in specially fertile land is certainly much more 
valuable,—will sell for much more,—than the actual cost of pro- 
ducing it, yet the cost of producing the same corn on the least 
fertile land which it pays to cultivate, does certainly give a 
very practical and useful measure of the value of all corn of 
the same quality, and a measure with which it would be 
impossible to dispense. But these occasionally rather ill- 
considered statements are, we think, more due to the condition 
in which the author necessarily left the essays, than to any 
misapprehension of the subject. 

We cannot prize too highly, however, the masterly ex- 
posure of the doctrine that the State has a right to appro- 
priate the “unearned increment” of value, which this 
book contains. Sir Louis Mallet was not only one of the most 
learned economists of his day, but one of the wisest of them, 
for he filled his economical teaching with that spirit of moral 
and spiritual wisdom which has too often been wanting 
amongst English economists. 





ACHILLES IN SCYROS.* 


WHATEVER may be thought of the claims of Mr. Bridges to 
lyrical honours, there can be no doubt that in Achilles in Scyros, 
the fifth and most recently published of his plays, he has 
given to the world a beautiful story told in dignified and 
sonorous verse. The very defects—as they seem at least to 
us—of his lyrics, to wit, a certain stiffness and want of elas- 
ticity and airiness, are far less apparent—nay, they almost 
turn to virtues—when Mr. Bridges comes to work on a larger 
canvas. In the present case, again, he has chosen a theme 
with which he is in perfect sympathy. Calderon, ashe tells us 
in an interesting note, has been before him; but Calderon’s El 
Monstruo de los Jardines, is as far removed from the Greek spirit 
as is that latest and most monstrous outgrowth of modern sensa- 
tionalism, The World’s Desire, spite of the scholarship of Mr. 
Lang. The story of Achilles’ sojourn in Scyros disguised as 
a girl is not an easy subject to handle, and yet in Mr. Bridges’ 
treatment it seems the most natural and simple thing in the 
world. But dignity, wholesomeness, and manliness, admirable 
qualities as they are, are not of the essence of poetry any more 
than of music. The magical choice of words has much to say 
to it, and we think that in the last few lines of the following 
passage the true ring is heard. We quote from the scene 
which describes Deidamia’s confusion on hearing the truth 
about Pyrrha. Thetis forbids her grief “that doth dishonour 
to my son.” “Lo,” she says, 
“T am come to give thee joy, to call 

Thee daughter, and prepare thee for the sight 

Of such a lover, as no lady yet 

Hath sat to await in chamber or in bower, 

Or any walléd hill or isle of Greece ; 

Nor yet in Asian cities, whose dark queens 

Look from the latticed casements over seas 

Of hanging gardens: nor doth all the world 

Hold a memorial; not where Egypt mirrors 

The great smile of her Kings and sunsmit fanes 

In timeless silence: none hath been like him ; 

And all the giant stones, which men have piled 

Upon the illustrious dead, shall crumble and join 

The desert dust, ere his high dirging Muse 

Be dispossesséd of the crown of song.” 

As an example of Mr. Bridges’ descriptive powers, we take 
the following lines, in which Lycomedes, the King of Scyros, 
tells how he quitted his island kingdom out of curiosity to 
gain a sight of the Greek armada :— 

. “Some of my lords and I one idle morn 
Crossed to Eubcea,—’tis a pleasure trip, 
On a clear day scarce out of sight of home— 
We landed ’neath chalia by noon, 
And, crossing o’er the isle on mules, were lodged 
That night at Chalcis. The next day at dawn 
I played the spy. “Iwas such a breathless morning 
When all the sound and motion of the sea 
Is short and sullen, like a dreaming beast : 
Or as ’twere mixed of heavier elements 
Than the bright water, that obeys the wind. 
Hiring a fisher boat we bade the sailors 
Row us to Aulis; when midway the straits, 
The morning mist lifted and lo, a sight 
Unpicturable——High upon cur left 
Where we supposed was nothing, suddenly 
A tall and shadowy figure loomed : then two, 
And three, and four, and more towering above us : 
But whether poised upon the leaden sea 
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They stood, or floated in the misty air, 

That baffling our best vision held entangled 

The silver of the half-awakened sun, 

Or whether near or far, we could not tell 

Or what: at first I thought them rocks, but ere 
That error could be told, they were upon us 
Bearing down swiftly athwart our course; and all 
Saw ’twas a fleet of ships, not three or four 

Now, but unnumbered : like a floating city, 

If such could be, with walls and battlements 
Spread on the wondering water: and now the sun 
Broke thro’ the haze, and from the shields outhung 
Blazed back his dazzling beams, and round their prows 
On the divided water played; as still 

They rode the tide in silence, all their oars 
Stretched out aloft, as are the balanced wings 

Of storm-fowl, which returned from battling flight 
Across the sea, steady their aching plumes 

And skim along the shuddering cliffs at ease 

So came they gliding on the sullen plain, 

Out of the dark, in silent state, by force 

Yet unexpended of their nightlong speed.” 


Here, again, is a noble apologia for idleness,—of the proper 
sort :— ; 


* See while the maids warm in their busy play, 
We may enjoy in quiet the sweet air, 
And through the quivering golden green look up 
To the deep sky, and have high thoughts as idle 
And bright as are the small white clouds becalmed 
In disappointed voyage to the noon : 
There is no better pastime. 


Deidamia. I will sit with thee 
In idleness, while idleness can please. 
Achilles, It is not idleness to steep the soul 


In nature’s beauty: rather every day 

We are idle, letting beauteous things go by 
Unheld, or scarce perceived. We cannot dream 
Too deeply, nor o’erprize the mood of love, 
When it comes on us strongly, and the hour 

Is ripe for thought.” 


Somewhat in keeping with the sentiments here expressed— 
sentiments that are too easily lost sight of in this feverish 
age—is the remarkable passage in which, at the close of the 
play, Lycomedes enunciates his philosophy of life, in reply to 
a remark of Achilles as to the character of the oracle which 
* darkly boded that glory should be death :”— 
“ Men who would live well ’ 

Weigh not these riddles, but unfold their life 

From day to day. Do thou as seemeth best 

Nor fear mysterious warnings of the powers. 

But, if my voice can reckon with thee at all, 

T’ll tell thee what myself I have grown to think : 

That the best life is oft inglorious. 

Since the perfecting of ourselves, which seems 

Our noblest task, may closelier be pursued 

Away from camps and cities and the mart 

Of men, where fame as it is called is won, 

By strife, ambition, competition, fashion, 

Ay, and the prattle of wit, the deadliest foe 

To sober holiness, which, as I think, 

Loves quiet homes, where nature laps us round 

With musical silence and the happy sights 

That never fret: and day by day the spirit 

Pastures in liberty, with a wide range 

Of peaceful meditation, undisturbed.” 

It is afar cry from the London of to-day to the Scyros of the 
Trojan epoch; but My. Bridges’ reproduction has wonderfully 
little unreality about it. Achilles in Scyros is no exotic 
academic exercise, nor has it that disconcerting effect upon 
the mind that the casts of classical statuary at the Crystal 
Palace never fail to produce upon us. Largior his campis 
wether. The virtues and weaknesses of our common humanity 
are here exhibited on a large and statuesque scale, embodied in 
personages of the true heroic mould. Mr. Bridges’ poem has 
in it the qualities of refreshment and distinction. After the 
sordid suggestiveness of Ibsen, or the absinthine emotion of 
Sardou, it is welcome to encounter so able and loyal a follower 
in the paths of the classical drama. 





IN TROUBADOUR-LAND.* 
SOMETIMES a critic can only distinguish a “ made” book by 
internal evidence, and internal evidence may be deceptive; 
but mistake as to the nature of In Troubadour-Land is im- 
possible, because Mr. Baring-Gould has, with perhaps in- 
discreet frankness, revealed the secret of its origin. In the 
March of last year, he was in Rome, where he received a letter 
from Messrs. Allen and Co., asking him “to go to Provence 
and Languedoc and write a book thereon.” For ten days he 
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had been troubled by apprehensions of typhoid-fever, due to 
the rise of the Tiber and the consequent congestion of the 
Roman drains, and the letter came as a message of deliver- 
ance. “I packed my Gladstone bag,” he writes, “and 
bolted.” The present big and gaily attired volume is the 
outcome of that bolting, and its nature is very much what 
might be expected from its antecedents, and from the manner 
of their narration. 

Among the many words of wisdom to be found in Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism, is the couplet which tells us that— 

«A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ.” 
This is a piece of good counsel; but if the critic who would 
prove himself a perfect judge endeavours to apply it to Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s book, he is likely to find it a counsel of per- 
fection, for the author tells us that it was written “in exu- 
berant spirits,” and goes on to inform the reader that, “if he 
reads my little book when his liver is out of order, or in 
winter fogs and colds, he will call me an ass, and I must bear 
#. If he is in a cheerful mood himself, then we shall agree 
very well together.” Seeing that the book (which can hardly 
be called a little one) was issued in the most inclement month 
of an exceptionally severe winter, the meteorological condi- 
tions of appreciation have been, so far, difficult of fulfilment, 
while a cheerful mood, or even freedom from liver troubles, is 
not always attainable ; but we find it by no means difficult to 
imagine that even summer, health, and hilarity combined 
might fail to produce the effect which Mr. Baring-Gould 
predicts with such airy confidence. 

A living novelist has remarked that nothing is more 
disastrous to friendship than a difference of taste in jokes. 
Now, Mr. Baring-Gould’s “exuberant spirits” are wont to 
make their presence manifest both in the perpetration of 
jokes of his own and in the recital of jokes by other people; 
and the quality of both is exceedingly likely to be the subject 
of such an unfortunate difference of taste between him and 
his readers. The original witticisms are for the most part 
fatuous; the selected witticisms are for the most part 
vulgar; and it is difficult to say which are the more depress- 
ing. Mr. Baring-Gould seems to think that there is something 
exqnisitely humorous in the introduction of such modern street- 
slang as the word “jawed” into the translation of a Greek 
memorial inscription, or in an allusion to his wife as “a lady 
whom I know very well indeed, and who never deviated from 
the truth in her life—save when she swore at the altar to 
honour and obey me.” When the author wants to find 
jocularity of a fuller flavour than these proceeds of the 
home market, he falls back upon his memory or his common- 
place book, and metaphorically pokes his readers in the ribs 
by telling them how, when he was in Rome, “there appeared 
in a comic paper at the beginning of Lent the picture of a 
very stout lady, who thus addressed her spouse: ‘ Hubby, 
dear, you haven’t kissed me.’ ‘Can’t, love,’ he replies, ‘fat is 
forbidden in Lent.’” That nauseating trash of this kind 
should be deliberately copied out, sent to the printers in manu- 
script, and, when printed, returned to them in proof by a grown 
man, a gentleman, a clergyman, and a writer of more than one 
powerful and noble story, is quite incredible,—but then, like 
some other incredible things, it is unfortunately true. 

Happily, Mr. Baring-Gould’s spirits are not always on this 
high point of exuberance, and when they descend to a lower 
level, he becomes a pleasanter and, occasionally, a more 
instructive companion. We are sorry to have to use the 
modifying adverb, but its omission would only raise undue 
expectations. Whenthe writer of a book about a district not 
unknown to the tourist has an ambition to fill that book with 
matter not to be found in the pages of Murray, Bedeker, 
Joanne, and Co., that ambition may be courageous, but its 
achievement is likely to be disappointing. It is disap- 
pointing here. Mr. Baring-Gould gives us a good deal of 
archeological and historical chatter which is often pleasant, 
and sometimes charged with an elusive touch-and-go instruc- 
tiveness; but, after all, it is chatter, and little more. Now 
and then, indeed, the writer does good service by the correction 
of a popular error, as when he tells us that the Gulf of Lyons 
is not named after the city, from which it is more than two 
hundred miles distant, but takes its name from “the Keltic 
word for a lagoon, /én or lyn, a name that reeurs in Mague- 
lonne—the Dwelling on the Pool—in the Canal des 
Lonnes, a channel connecting the ponds and lagoons 
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of the Durance and Rhone, and, indeed, in our own 
London (Londinium), the Dinas, castle on the Lon, or 
pool of the Thames and the Essex marshes.” Again, from 
another etymological paragraph we learn that we spell 
incorrectly when we give Nimes either a central “s” 
or a circumflex accent—that is, when we write Nismes or 
Nimes—because the ancient name is Nemansus, from the 
Keltic naimh, a fountain or spring, for here under a limestone 
hill the river wells up, not in a tiny brooklet, but in a brave, 
boat-bearing stream. Elsewhere Mr. Baring-Gould fills a gap 
in the knowledge of many readers by the information that 
battlements, which nowadays seem purely ornamental addi- 
tions toa building, had their origin in a utility of defensive 
warfare, the openings representing doorways broken through 
a wall as means of communication with the hanging wooden 
gallery outside, from which could be carried on vperations 
that would prevent assailants from making a near approach. 
Indeed, the architectural passages in the volume are as 
a rule really interesting, and they must be expressly 
excepted from the strictures passed on the book as a 
whole. What Mr. Baring-Gould has to say about the 
Cathedral of Bourges, for example, is not only graphic 
description, unspoiled by the false rhetoric of Mr. Ruskin’s 
numerous imitators, but really admirable architectural 
criticism of a kind that cannot be crammed from text- 
hooks, because it testifies to knowledge made available for 
judgment by true feeling and clear common-sense. We 
may hesitate to accept some of the writer’s special con- 
clusions; may doubt whether the cathedrals of Bourges 
and Beauvais are really nobler buildings than those of 
Amiens and Cologne; but his theory with regard to the 
true relation of architectural creations to geometrical rules— 
that the former should be based on the latter, but not bound 
by them—is sound in itself, and is in Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
pages admirably stated and illustrated. The suggestion that 
the imperfect acoustical properties of many modern churches 
is due to the fact that they have been built without regard to 
geometric proportion, has the look of being a hint which might 
be taken with advantage. It is certainly true, when one 
comes to think of it, that defective proportion and defective 
acoustics are often found together. 

If Mr. Baring-Gould had only written a volume of notes on 
the architecture of Provence, it might have been wholly good; 
but then, it would have been much smaller than the present 
work, and the exuberant spirits might not have manifested 
themselves so aggressively. As it is, the author seems to have 
set himself to supply condiments that may tickle the jaded 
palates of circulating-library gourmands. The results are 
strained humour, flippant expression, and unjustifiable over- 
confidence, if not downright inaccuracy of statement, as in the 
assertion, made with no dubitation or reserve, that the Albi- 
genses were not Christians, but pagan Manicheans. This may 
possibly be true, but it is just as likely to be false, for, as a 
matter of fact, we know nothing whatever about the doctrines 
of the Albigenses, except that various statements concerning 
them were made by their persecutors. What a remarkable 
body of “knowledge” about Christianity might be gathered 
from equally competent and disinterested authorities! The 
conclusion of the whole matter is, that In Troubadour-Land is 
good in parts, but very far from good as a whole; and it is 
only fair to add that the numerous woodcut illustrations are 
throughout very good indeed. 





THE MODERN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.* 
THE writing of a History of the Church of Scotland, from 
the Revolution period to the present day, which shall not 
offend certain susceptibilities and even revive certain con- 
troversies, is a species of egg-dance. This performance has 
been, on the whole, very successfully gone through by the 
author of this volume, a scholarly clergyman of moderate 
views, and no special prejudices. Mr. Niven, it may be noted 
also, writes carefully and agreeably. It is rather odd, indeed, 
to read of the Rev. John Home, of Douglas fame, that after 
he resigned his charge, he “removed to London, where he 
addicted himself chiefly to literary pursuits.” Mr. Niven is 
no doubt academically correct in his use of the word “ addict.” 
But it has acquired, in popular speech, a sinister significance, 
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and besides, the word “ chiefly ” leaves room for the possibility 
that Home was “addicted ” to something different from literary 
pursuits, and perhaps less reputable. Mr. Niven, it may be 
noted also—and to be done with fault-finding—is apt to use 
certain adjectives, and especially adjectives of eulogium, 
rather too lavishly. The word “brilliant,” in particular, is 
too much of a favourite with him. Thus we read in one and 
the same page of “a brilliant debate,” “the most brilliant 
advocates,” and “his brilliant ministry.” 

The “Ten Years’ Conflict,” which ended in the secession 
from the Church of Scotland of that large and influential 
body of ministers and laymen who subsequently became 
known as the Free Church, is not so interesting even in 
Scotlund as it once was. But yet it is sufficiently near the 
present time to make it a risky enterprise for any new writer 
to take a pronounced position in regard to it without giving 
offence to a large section of Scotchmen. Mr. Niven has dealt 
with this branch of his subject almost as satisfactorily as, with 
his convictions, he could have been expected to do. For one 
thing, he has not given up an unnecessarily large amount of 
space to the events which immediately preceded “The Dis- 
ruption.” For another, he has evidently a great amount of 
respect—as, indeed, he could hardly fail to have—for several 
of the abler of the leaders of the Evangelical Party in the 
Church of Scotland. And yet he is a sufficiently stout 
and loyal Churchman. He goes too far, perhaps, when he 
characterises Sir James Graham generally as “that wise 
statesman.” Thoroughly wise statesmanship would have 
sought to do for Scotland in 1843 what wise statesmanship 
actually did for it forty years subsequently. But, taking the 
law as it actually was in and before 1843, there can be no 
doubt that the members of the constitutional or Moderate 
party which refused to secede, were, as weil as felt themselves, 
at least legally in the right. There is some truth, too, in 
Mr. Niven’s contention that— 

“The real sacrifice was made by those who remained in the 
Church; the real courage was shown by those who stood by the 
truth, and by the old institution, when all things seemed against 
her. It was no slight matter to part with old friends, and to be 
conscious that an insuperable barrier must henceforth separate 
them; to know that family relationships had been broken 
up; that households had become divided; that the once united 
parish was estranged ; that even within the Church all were not 
loyal to principle, but that some were there whose hearts were 
elsewhere.” 

The most enjoyable and also the best-written portion of 
this History—for Mr. Niven’s book, although a part of a 
larger and very comprehensive work, is a treatise by itself— 
is the first, which deals with the events that preceded and, 
in a sense, led up to the Disruption. One of the happiest 
periods in the Church’s history seems to have been that 
which immediately succeeded the Revolution of 1688. This 
fact is mainly due to the circumstance that during this time 
the leading adviser of the Church was William ITI.’s personal 
friend, Carstares. Carstares was undoubtedly an able, 
sagacious man of the Whig type. or at least of the Whig 
temperament,—was, indeed, the predecessor of Robertson, 
Blair, and the Moderate leaders of a subsequent period. Not 
unnaturally, Mr. Niven seeks to minimise the one incident in 
the life of Carstares which seems doubtful,—his declining 
to play the martyr’s part when put to the torture of the boot 
in connection with his supposed complicity in the Rye House 
Plot. Mr. Niven allows that Carstares made a declaration under 
compulsion, but he adds: “It was always understood that he 
retained all the information which was of greatest im- 
portance, and which would have been invaluable to the 
Government had they been made acquainted with it.” 
One has, however, but to glance at Carstares’ portrait as 
given in this volume—his face is that of a capable man, but 
also of one who did not object to the material pleasures of 
life—to see that he was not of the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. To tell the truth, the history of the Church of Scot- 
land between the close of the persecutions and the halcyon 
days of Moderatism in Edinburgh is dreary in the extreme, 
and is relieved only by the appearance of fantastic heresies 
and exciting controversies over small matters. One of the 
oddest of these heresies, Bourignianism, is almost two hundred 
years old. It takes its name from a Mademoiselle Antonia 
Bourignon, who in 1696 published a book in which she laid claim 
to divine inspiration, and denied the necessity for a priesthood 
or the sacraments. Her doctrines, Mr. Niven says, “ were 
in some measure akin to those of the Quakers, but she tran- 
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scended several of even their most indefinite doctrines. There 
was, however, a highly spiritual tone pervading her teaching, 
and which, in conjunction with the well-known saintly 
character of the authoress, helped greatly to commend her 
views.” For sympathising publicly with her views, Dr. Garden, 
one of the ministers of Aberdeen, was deposed. The heresy, 
however, continued to spread to such an extent, that ten years 
after the deposition of Dr. Garden, when the Assembly was 
engaged in drawing up a series of questions to be put to 
ministers at their ordination, one of these was framed 
expressly to make them disown Bourignianism, along with 
“ Popish, Arian, Socinian, and Arminian tenets, doctrines, and 
opinions.” There are now probably not above half-a-dozen 
laymen in Scotland who have the faintest idea of what 
Bourignianism really is, and therefore it is rather odd to find 
that it was only in 1889 that the Assembly, in revising the 
list of questions to be put to ministers on ordination, expunged 
all relating to Bourignianism. 


It is hardly possible now even for Scotchmen to enter into, 
or even altogether to understand, certain of the controversies 
over questions’ in ecclesiastical law or theological doctrine 
which led to the deposition of individual clergymen, or the 
secession of small bodies. The excitement aroused by the 
publication of the “ Marrow ” body of Divinity, and the adhesion 
to it of a number of Scotch ministers, consequently known as 
“‘ Marrow men,” is virtually incomprehensible now. Ebenezer 
and Ralph Erskine were interesting personages in their time,— 
interesting in themselves, curiously interesting from their 
remarkable conflict with Whitefield. But, on the whole, they 
are chiefly notable as being the almost unconscious leaders of 
the first of the really formidable secessions from the Church 
of which Patronage was the occasion rather than the cause, 
and which culminated in the formation of the Free Church, 
As already hinted at, the truly Augustan period of the Church 
was that in which Home published his Douglas, in which 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen answered Hume on Miracles 
with an ability almost equal to his own, in which Robertson, 
the still-remembered historian, was the leader of the Assembly, 
and in which Blair revolutionised Scotch sermon-writing. The 
author of this work puts much store upon the labour of various 
kinds done by his Church in recent years, and indicates his 
full sympathy with the views of the late Dr. Robert Lee, Dr. 
Norman Macleod,and Principal Tulloch. This is as it should 
be, but it may be doubted if Mr. Niven serves any good pur- 
pose by dreaming in this fashion :— 

“ Surely, when so little separates the Church of Scotland from 
the dissenting Churches, when they have so much in common in 
ancient tradition and the records of the past, when the days of 
the secessions are so far left behind, it were the part of wise and 
Christian men to forget their differences, and without asking of 
their neighbours anything that should violate their conscientious 
convictions, or abandoning what they themselves deem essential, 
to devote themselves to the sacred work of devising a way by 
which these miserable differences should be adjusted, and Scot- 
land should once more be blessed with a united National Church.” 
Mr. Niven should propound a practical scheme for Presby- 
terian Reunion in Scotland,—if he has one. Is it Concurrent 
Endowment that he is driving at ? 





MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S “LATER LEAVES.”* 


WE have heard it seriously argued by an unsuccessful appli- 
cant for the appointment, that the position of a Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate affords an unequalled agency for raising 
' the moral standard of the community, and moving to better 
things the dull and brutal natures brought before him, by the 
nice discrimination of his sentences, and his right apprecia- 
cions of conduct in the thousand and one details of every-day 
life that come under his notice. The attempt would doubtless 
be a hazardous one, and would soon land the Magistrate in 
difficulties, if only because the civilising influence would have 
to be transmitted to the outside world through the distorting 
medium of the Police-Court reporter; but it is hardly a more 
ambitious effort to magnify the office, than the conception of 
its duties formed and acted on by Mr. Montagu Williams, 
and described in the further volume of his Reminiscences 
now before us. The Magistrate, according to Mr. Williams’s 
theory and practice, should supplement his Court duties 
by making himself the guardian of the poor and the 
righter of wrong in his district as well. With this theory 
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of a kind-hearted Magistrate there is no need to quarrel, 
so long: as its application is tempered with discretion, 
and does not interfere with the duties of the office. When, 
however, Mr. Williams publicly appealed for subscriptions, 
and made his Court an agency for distributing relief in time 
of distress independently of Poor-Law restrictions, we think 
he did lay himself open to the criticism passed on him at the 
time,—that he was infringing the sound rule, that one depart- 
ment shall not take upon itself the work assigned to another. 
No such objection need be taken to his expeditions in person 
to inquire into cases of distress coming before him in Court, 
or, in a case of insanitary dwellings, to his inducing counsel 
to meet him on the spot after the rising of the Court, with 
the result that next morning the defendant’s counsel was 
reduced to silence. 


Mr. Williams tells us himself that his acquaintance with the 
misery, destitution, and patience of the poorer classes dates 
from his appointment as Magistrate a few years ago. Since 
that time his experience has been very wide; and his book, 
besides adding one more to the many vivid descriptions 
lately given us of East-End misery, is useful in pointing out 
the exact point at which existing legislation for the better 
housing of the poor breaks down, and other similar facts which 
have come under the author’s immediate notice. When, how- 
ever, he goes on to propound a gigantic scheme of social reform, 
the establishment of a Minister of Health charged with pro- 
viding sanitary dwellings for the people, and the imposition of 
a graduated income-tax to meet the cost, he has evidently very 
little idea of the far-reaching objections in the way of such 
an undertaking. “Let anything like a workable and intelli- 
gent scheme once be evolved, there will be no difficulty about 
the money,” an ex-Cabinet Minister once told him. There is 
no need to quarrel with the remark, but Mr. Williams passes 
off airily, without satisfying the ex-Minister’s proviso, or 
showing that it is capable of being satisfied. One remark of 
Mr. Williams which we must not pass over, that he “knows 
scores of men with incomes ranging from £10,000 to £40,000 a 
year who have never given one single sixpence to the struggling 
poor of London,” would suggest the idea, did we not know 
otherwise, that he must be happier in the wealth than in the 
character of his acquaintance. 


On minor points, Mr. Williams is better worth hearing. He 
enforces the now recognised truth, that it is no use pulling down 
insanitary houses without providing dwellings for the former 
inmates. His chapter on East-End “ Doss-Houses ” is specially 
worthy of attention. They are never inspected at night, he tells 
us, and the result is that bedding is smuggled in after dark, 
and accommodation provided in many cases for as many as 
fifty people beyond the registered number. The deputies, at 
6s. a week, in whose charge the houses are left, are most of 
them, he says—women as well as men—on ticket-of-leave, and 
utterly without character. The houses for single men are 
frequented by thieves and vagabonds of every description, and 
largely used for the disposal of stolen property. The “ doubles ” 
are still worse. Even the most fetid rookery is preferable 
for a family to the contamination of the doss-house. Another 
East-End scandal is the existence of unlicensed public-houses 
or bogus clubs, eighty of which are to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Worship Street Police-Court. Member- 
ship is, of course, a sham; any one can gain admission, and they 
are kept open throughout the night. One more detail we may 
quote before leaving this part of the book. Many persons, Mr. 
Williams very truly says, will be surprised to learn that the 
costers store their goods by night in their living-rooms. They 
have no other place for the purpose. Fruit, fish, and vege- 
tables are stacked in a corner, or under the bed. As a sample 
of the varied demands made on a Magistrate’s resources, two 
chapters are filled with an account of a single day’s pro- 
ceedings at Worship Street, abridged from a shorthand- 
writer’s notes. 

Mr. Williams’s experiences as a “Beak” only fill the last 
170 pages of the present volume, though forming the kernel 
of the book, and the chief reason for undertaking it. He was 
advised, however, with doubtful wisdom, by many friends to 
take the opportunity of adding to his Bar reminiscences as 
told in his Leaves of a Life, and the greater part of the present 
volume is devoted to this purpose. These reminiscences do 
not fall strikingly below the not very high quality of the 
earlier work. Having already got through all his murders, 
Mr. Williams now falls back upon the criminal libels and 
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fashionable scandals of the past quarter of a century. They 
are not very instructive reading, though one of them shows: 
according to the author, how positive ladies of the beau monde 
can be in swearing, and how little they ought to be relied upon ; 
and another puts on record Mr. Irving’s opinion that young 
ladies of the ballet are not entitled to be looked upon as 
members of the theatrical profession. In describing Baron 
Bramwell’s sentence upon the late E. W. Pugin for his 
repeated libels upon Mr. Herbert, the Academician, Mr. 
Williams says that he never saw the learned Judge more 
severe, both in language and demeanour, than on this occa- 
sion ; but this is to lose sight of the humorous contrast between 
the opening of the judgment and its close, a contrast en- 
hanced, we have been often told, by a complete, though 
perhaps unconscious, alteration in the learned Judge’s manner. 

There are few reminiscences of prominent barristers in this 
volume, and such references as do occur are not remarkable 
for accuracy. So famous a Judge as the late Mr. Justice 
Willes is entitled to have his name spelt properly, and why 
does Mr. Williams make the late A. M. Sullivan a Q.C.? 
Mr. Benjamin did not leave his native land because he 
wished to practise here, and if no allusion was made to 
him as the greatest American advocate that ever crossed 
the Atlantic in the farewell banquet to Mr. Phelps, it was 
not, as Mr. Williams thinks, because he was forgotten, but 
from a perhaps exaggerated regard for the susceptibilities 
of his Northern countrymen. On this occasion, Mr. Williams 
devotes himself chiefly to the oddities and eccentricities of the 
profession as seen at the Central Criminal Court. In par- 
ticular, he recalls the case of the old barrister who used to go 
about with his red bag full of large flint stones, which he 
would take out and pile up in front of him, much to the terror 
of the Judge and jury. His mission, he imagined, was to clear 
the Court of wicked and cheating attorneys, so that the sons 
of noblemen and gentlemen might be able to practise at the 
Bar, and these missiles were intended for his personal pro- 
tection. The incident ended in his committal to an asylum. 
Mr. Williams has further added to the very miscellaneous 
contents of his book by taking down two chapters of 
theatrical reminiscences from his wife’s mother, Mrs. Keeley. 
This is a decided mistake, for they add absolutely nothing to 
the interest, and are out of keeping with the rest of the book. 
As to the general character of the Reminiscences, we do not 
consider them inferior in interest to Mr. Williams’s earlier 
volumes, or see why they should not enjoy as wide a popularity. 





A PROTOTYPE OF HAMLET.* 


WITH some astuteness, the author of The Prototype of Hamlet 
has taken care to earn for himself the character of an able 
and temperate as well as an interesting critic of Shakespeare, 
before confronting us with the somewhat startling theory 
indicated by the title of his book. The title, a short notice in 
the preface, and one or two almost unnoticeable allusions in the 
course of the earlier lectures, are all we can point toas bearing 
directly upon the prototype theory until we come to the 
last two lectures. Here Mr. Johnston proceeds most warily, and 
by his care and caution in advancing his view, first makes clear 
to us how near to his affections lies the theory of which he is 
an independent, if not a first discoverer. He warns us of 
the necessity of keeping an open mind; he draws back once 
or twice to dwell upon the higher significance of Hamlet, thus 
anticipating any difference of opinion his readers might enter- 
tain as to the importance of his discovery; he then advances 
slowly, securing step by step the points of vantage from which 
to view his position, and it is not until we are two-thirds 
through the first of these last two chapters, that we come to 
the following decisive words. Speaking of possible proto- 
types—there must have been an actual prototype, we have 
learnt—he says :—“ But we have not so far to go; for Shake- 
speare’s picture of the heir of Denmark is more than a 
likeness, it is the very counterpart of the heir of England. 
In King James we may find the prototype of Hamlet.” So 
bold a statement should surely rest upon sufficient and well- 
weighed evidence or proof. The evidence, however, which we 
find, though well-weighed enough, is purely conjectural, and 
of proof there is none. That a discussion upon a eonjecture 
so far-fetched should be so really interesting, is a tribute to 
Mr. Johnston’s sober earnestness and to his style of reasoning 
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which can only be fairly paid by those who have read his 
book. 

Some twenty years ago, we are told, the author was struck 
by the resemblances, both in plot and character, which the 
play of Hamlet bore to the tragedy of Darnley’s death and 
the principal actors in it. He afterwards discovered that in 
1796, a certain Mr. Plumptre had been similarly struck before 
him, and had hastened to publish his discovery, lest he should 
find himself robbed of the criginal glory of it,—a glory which 
has been apparently his, and his alone, until the time of 
Mr. Johnston, if we may except some rather exaggerated 
discoveries in the same direction among German critics 
a few years earlier. Mr. Plumptre seems to have stuck at 
nothing that would give symmetry to his theory; not only 
were the principal characters undoubted portraits, but 
Polonius was Rizzio, and a certain Dr. Wooton figured in 
double lustre as Rosencranz and Guildenstern, and so on into 
the smallest details. Our present theorist does not yet go so 
far, and proceeds more circumspectly. He urges the want of 
sufficient motive for his predecessor’s theory, and goes on to 
say that “much additional evidence” has been brought. to 
light since Mr. Plumptre’s day. Asa long chapter is given to 
the unfolding of this evidence, it will be worth our while to 
give some idea of what it rests upon. 

Until long after Mr. Plumptre’s time, the earliest known 
version of Shakespeare’s Hamlet was that which is now called 
the “Second Quarto,” published in 1604, and generally agreed 
upon as being written between 1598 and 1602,—this, it seems, 
is practically our own version. It was written, then, ten to 
fifteen years after the execution of Mary Stuart, and would, 
therefore, lack the motive which the same play, written in the 
year 1587—the year of that event—would have in bringing 
before her son James and the English people the memory of 
her guilt, and so justifying her death. In 1823, however, an 
earlier play was brought to light, now called Quarto I., pub- 
lished in 1603, but apparently written some time previously. 
It is thus described :— 

“The First Quarto had independent merits of its own, suffi- 

cient, indeed, to commend it to a certain class of minds as a better 
form of stage play even, and it has served as the basis of such 
plays in Germany. This, however, is chiefly due to its brevity 
and greater rapidity of action. In it the actual madness of 
Hamlet appears more probable, while in Q.2 the language that 
might lead us to believe that madness real is modified. So the 
guilt of the Queen is more emphasised in Q. 2; and other points 
of difference might be noted. Knight well says: ‘'The character 
of Hamlet is fully conceived in the original play, whenever he is 
in action. It is the contemplative part of his uature which is 
elaborated in the perfect copy.’” 
Opinion differs as to the authorship of this earlier play,. 
though the consensus seems in favour of its being Shake- 
speare’s. As, moreover, a Hamlet in some form has been 
generally agreed to have existed as an acting play as early as 
1589, and probably earlier, this may have been the earlier 
Quarto above referred to, or a yet earlier Hamlet, which tradi- 
tion says existed but of which no trace remains, but which 
has been generally assumed to have been not by Shake- 
speare. Could, therefore, the Quarto I., or the earlier 
“hypothetical” Hamlet, be proved to have been written 
about the years 1586 or 1587—not later—and to have been 
by Shakespeare, here would be a motive supplied for choosing 
to clothe the ancient story of “ Amleth” in such a new form as 
would resemble the tragedy which had taken place in Scot- 
land, and deepen the horror felt for Mary’s crimes. Mr. 
Johnston goes very far towards satisfying us upon both pre- 
misses, which are reasoned ont at length, and this, shortly, is 
all that can be called “additional evidence.” We confess to 
have found it highly conjectural. 

As to resemblance—Mr. Johnston would say, identity— 
in the characters, the existence of the earlier Quarto, and 
the presumptive existence of the yet earlier one, do not help 
the theory much. It is true that much strikingly at variance 
with James’s character is shown to belong only to the 
latest play of all; but what is left we judge to be equally 
at variance. In the earlier Quarto, Hamlet was more de- 
cidedly mad, and the guilt of the Queen was less emphasised, 
—two slight points which we should have hardly expected if 
Mr. Johnston’s theory were the true one. That the inten- 
tional identity between the hero of the play and his supposed 
royal prototype, by being adhered to from the first version 
to the last, should account for the discrepancies in Hamlet’s 
age at the beginning and end of the later play, which have 
sometimes puzzled commentators, strikes us as somewhat 
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trivial. We should rather have inferred from Shakespeare’s 
oversight in the different statements about Hamlet’s age, that 
he would not have adhered so very strictly to the march of 
time in the case of James. There are a number of arguments of 
this nature to which Mr. Johnston seems to attach more weight 
as proving his theory than we think they warrant. The whole 
question really rests upon the odd persuasion that the character 
of Hamlet as portrayed by Shakespeare and that of James I. 
of England are almost identical. We are far from having space 
to gointoall the comparisons brought forward, and there is no 
single one important enough to bring forward alone, or that 
carries any sort of conviction with it. In the earliest, the 
hypothetical, the lost play, Hamlet may have been, to use Mr. 
Johnston’s words, “ perhaps altogether James;” but that in 
the latest play, the play as we have it, the play upon which, 
after all, the writer’s theory is and must be founded, there are 
to be found any vestiges of James, we utterly deny. But the 
author’s ingenuity and earnestness are both great; and we 
refer any reader whose prejudices are less marked than our 
own'to the last chapter of the book, where the climax of com- 
placency in his discovery is reached. 

With regard to other and supporting resemblances in the 
play, we are led to expect that something more convincing 
will be said when the first great step has been thoroughly 
mastered. Edinburgh has been successfully shown to have 
been described under the “assumed name” of the Danish 
town; it yet remains to associate Darnley with “that fair and 
warlike form in which the majesty of buried Denmark did 
sometimes march,” to find Bothwell in Claudius, and the 
famous Queen of Scots in the somewhat colourless Queen in 
Hamlet. Of this last, the author naively says :—‘“It has 
seemed to me (am I led by the phantom of the Scottish 
sorceress ?) that in the play of Hamlet not enough is made of 
the Queen. She was one to breed all evil passions in the heart 
of man, and to gild them with the fascination of an irre- 
sistible beauty, an architect of ruin, a mere guide to moral 
anarchy.” We think he is altogether led by the “Scottish 
sorceress,” if he thinks he is speaking of the Queen in Hamlet. 

On the remaining lectures on the same play we need 
not linger,—they are upon the “ Evolution ” and the “ Signifi- 
cance” of Hamlet. The first two chapters are respectively, 
one which is introductory, and one on Macbeth. This last 
contains much which is interesting and—with relief we say 
it—much which is not new. Lady Macbeth is, as of old, bad, 
and the witches are witches still. Some of the writer’s phrases 
are very happy, and some are very curious. The chapters are, 
we remember, lectures, and written as delivered, this being 
considered a better method of preserving in their contents 
“more matter and less art.” The lecture form in the intro- 
ductory chapter is apparent, but becomes less marked as we 
proceed. We suppose that in passages like the following, art 
has triumphed perforce over matter, for we find it difficult 
to conceive of their having been delivered by a lecturer 
whose style is usually moderate and forcible :—“‘ Macbeth 
is, indeed, a tremendous epic in dramatic form—an epic in 
the rush and swirl of its objective action, but a very 
pean of subjective evolution struck from the fervid lyre 
of a heart white-hot. But implicit in the folds of its royal 
drapery of poetry, indeed at the very heart of its ancient 
legend, couches one of the problems of destiny—a mystery of 
the human soul—which we would do well to pluck forth and 
lay bare to the scrutiny of our intelligence.” In justice, 


‘however, it must be said that we do not often light upon such 


passages, while those noticeable for conciseness of thought and 
language are too numerous for quotation. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Tue Minor Maaazines.—Of the numerous additions which 
have recently been made to the periodical literature of the 
country, none looks more promising than a new quarterly, The 
Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature, which is 
edited by the well-known Scotch scholar, Professor Salmond, of 
Aberdeen, and published at the reasonable price of eighteenpence 
by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. Two numbers have now 
been published, and it is evident that Professor Salmond will be 
able to fulfil the purpose with which he started his Review. He | 
has gathered round him most Scotch and not a few English | 
specialists in the field which he seeks to cover. Thus, among | 
the contributors to the February number are Dr. Sayce and Prin- | 





cipal Fairbairn, of Oxford, Professor Ryle, of Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor Marcus Dods, of Edinburgh, Professor Bruce, of Glasgow, 
Professor Roberts, of St. Andrews, and Professor Iverach, of Aber- 
deen. The contents of this Review include articles on specially 
selected books, and minor notices; both are notable for concise- 
ness. Among the more readable papers in the February number 
are Professor Ryle’s on Mr. George Adam Smith’s “The Book of 
Isaiah,” and Professor Roberts’s on the admirable biography of 
George Buchanan recently published by Mr. P. Hume Brown. There 
is something perilously approaching to an air of “superiority ” in 
Principal Fairbairn’s article on Newman, and it is not so sym- 
pathetic as it might have been; but it is clever and readable. 
Altogether, the Critical Review deserves, and will to all ap- 
pearance attain, success as an organ of the higher scholarship. 
—Walt Whitman predominates in the March number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. He himself gives “Old Age Echoes” 
and “Some Personal and Old Age Memoranda,” and Mr. Horace 
L. Traubel contributes an article entitled “Walt Whitman, 
Poet and Philosopher and Man.” The complete novel which 
is the leading feature of Lippincott, is entitled “The Sound of 
a Voice.” It is powerful but fragmentary; and the tragedy of 
the poor singing girl in it is French and repellent. There is more 
than a suspicion of, literary log-rolling in Mr. J. M. Stoddart’s 
“ Round-Robin Talks,” chiefly among New York men of letters, 
smart though they are, especially in repartee. Altogether, 
this is only an average number of Lippincott. The March 
number of the Century is not specially attractive, in spite 
of the specimen that is given of the Talleyrand Memoirs, 
which is characteristic but not otherwise notable. How Talley- 
randish, for instance, is : “‘ With a true balance of power, Napoleon 
might have given Europe an organisation in accordance with the 
moral law!” The best of the contents of this month’s Century, 
apart from the continued stories, are a collection of papers on 
“The Frémont Explorations,” and Captain Bourke’s “ General 
Crook in the Indian Country.”——The letterpress in the March 
number of the Art Journal is rather dull, but the illustrations 
are, if possible, better than usual. Mr. Dobie’s etching of Mr. 
Walter Hunt’s “The Dog in the Manger” is admirable; and 
nothing could be more delightful in their way than the illustra- 
tions of the work of Francois Flameng. The late Charles Keene 
deserved such a notice as is given him here. But some better 
specimens of his work than the two which accompany the notice 
might have been reproduced. “The Progress of the Industrial 
Arts,” by C. Lewis Hind, is a good series of papers. 
The Month, which has now reached its thirty-seventh year, 
maintains its reputation as a high-class organ of Roman 
Catholic scholarship and criticism. Mr. Robert Beauclerk’s 
“Story of the Vatican Council” is rather rambling, but in spite 
of the now formidable character of the Newman literature, the 
editor’s “‘ The Early Life of Cardinal Newman” will be found fresh 
and readable. Ireland has two articles devoted to it in this 
month’s Month, ‘‘ Lace-Making in Ireland,’ by Mr. Montagu 
Griffin, and “ Father Henry Fitzsimon,” who very properly figures 
among Irish worthies in the sixteenth century, by the Rev. Mr. 
Hogan. Some, but not all, of the short reviews, which form an 
important feature of the Month, are above the average of magazine 
criticisms.——The Quiver is an excellent magazine of its kind, 
and its conductors certainly supply their constituency with a great 
amount and variety of wholesome fiction. But it seems, in regard 
to its general articles, to need, if not new blood, certainly new ideas. 
Of the miscellaneous papers in the March number, only one— 
Professor W. G. Blaikie’s, on Mackay of Uganda—is at all 
readable, and even it is rather commonplace. The March 
number of Sunday at Home is an excellent one, whether regard be 
had to the variety or to the high literary quality of its contents. 
Instalments are given of two excellent series of papers,—Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s, on “ Social Life among the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians,” and the Rev. George Cousins’s, on “ Travancore and 
Christian Missions.” Mr. John Dennis contributes a careful 
paper on “Sacred Poetry,” in which he asks most pertinently 
how it comes about that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Browning has a 
place in Mr. Palgrave’s anthology.—There are no indications 
of falling off in the Girl’s Own Paper. Its conductors are evidently 
of the opinion that girls nowadays have an increasing number of 
interests outside of fiction, dress, food, and amusements. For they 
are adding obviously, and not inconsiderably, to the number of 
their miscellaneous articles. Thus, the March number includes 
«The Violin: its Pains and Pleasures,” “ The Largest Churches of 
Europe,” and the first of a series of essays on “ The Spirit of Fun 
in Literature and Art.” Itis to be hoped that the writer of the 
last, Mr. James Mason, will soon get off the beaten track. In his 
present paper, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith, and Charles Dickens 
have been trotted out once more; surely we have had enough of 
them. Harper’s Young People continues to hold its own against 
its almost innumerable rivals, and gives a very good medley of 
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information, adventure, and comic illustrations. A good example 
of the knowledge that should be given to young people, and of the 
way in which it should be conveyed, is “The Most Marvellous 
Drill in the World,” which, it may be necessary to explain, gives 
an account, not of anything connected with the discipline of either 
the Army or the reserve forces, but of the complex boring-machine 
with which Nature has endowed the great ichneumon-fly. 
Fiction still absorbs most of London Society, and unfortunately it 
is not now relieved, as it used to be, by illustrations. The 
general articles areimproving. Mr. W. W. Fenn writes agreeably 
enough of the charm which the dusk has for the Londoner, saying 
that it “seems to afford him an exact equivalent for the same 
peculiar sort of restful and poetical solace which the passage from 
day into night may be supposed to bring exclusively to residents 
in the country.” “The Eleanor Crosses” is interesting if only 
for its reminding us that Northampton can be associated with 
something more picturesque than boot-making. 

Burdett’s Oficial Intelligence of British, American, and Foreign 
Securities, 1891. (Spottiswoode and Co.)—What can we say of Mr. 
Burdett’s magnificent volume of 1,750 pages, except that it grows 
and grows with the volume of securities dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange; that its information is, broadly speaking, never 
wrong; and that it contains the full account, not only of every 
security one ever heard of, but of hundreds of securities unknown 
to the body of investors even by name? It is absolutely essential 
to every one who cares to know on what he is really relying for 
his dividends,—a section of investing mankind which, curiously 
enough, is only a fraction of the whole. The book has now 
reached its tenth year, and each succeeding issue is better than 
the last, particularly as regards Colonial and Railway Stocks. 
The extent of the investigations which the preparation of such 
a volume must involve, may be faintly guessed from the fact that 
the nominal value of the new securities admitted to quotation 
last year exceeded £350,000,000. 


Ye Secrete Log-Book of Christopher Columbus. (Elliot Stock.)— 
We cannot help regretting the trouble and money which have 
been spent on making up this imitation of a log-book, supposed to 
have been written by Christopher Columbus on his first voyage 
home after the discovery of America, and to have been picked up 
by a fisherman off the Pembrokeshire coast. A rough parchment 
cover, ornamented with seaweed and shells, contains some twenty 
or thirty discoloured leaves on which the entries of various 
incidents during the voyage, outward and homeward, are made, 
sundry drawings being added by way of illustration. The great 
navigator was good enough to consult the convenience of the 
English nation, which he doubtless foresaw would have a greater 
and more permanent interest in the newly discovered continent 
than even his own countrymen, by writing the log in English, and 
fairly modern English too. Here is what he writes when he comes 
in sight of Teneriffe :—“ Lande in sight. In ye distance appeared 
a lyttel pointe lyke ye top of a mountaine. It must be ye pointe 
of the Pic of Teneriffe. One dayes more sailing, and we shall lie 
before the Canarie Islandes. There we shall speedilie repair the 
damage done to the Pinta, and then leave the worlde as known 
at ye present time behind us, and sail bravelie into the unknown 
distance which is stille covered by ye cloke of futuritie.” It 
must be allowed that Columbus wrote very well under the 
circumstances. 

A Return to Paradise, and other Fly-Leaf Essays in Town 
and Country. By John James Piatt. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Piatt 
is a poet, and his prose is poetical, with some of the faults, and 
some also of the merits, of that hybrid form of composition. 
Occasionally there is an effort to say fine things, but the 
essayist is always genial, and his pleasant country pictures 
will be welcome to town-livers. Longfellow, in thanking Mr. 
Piatt for a similar volume ten years ago, wrote :—‘ The ‘ Fly- 
Leaves’ I shall read with great interest, and I am sure with 
great pleasure. But not all at once. That would be a mistake. 
Only a chapter at a time, as if it were a collection of poems; and 
I always find that one good poem at a time is enough.” Read in 
this way, no one will find Mr. Piatt’s essays wearisome; they are 
very short, brightly written, rich in quotations, and by no 
means lacking in fancy. These are virtues which may satisfy 
the reader, and probably the writer also, for-he is not likely to 
think that these little essays are of lasting literary value. Every 
clever essayist is not an “ Elia.” 


Was She His Wife? From the German of W. Heimberg. By 
Helen Wolff. (Eden, Remington, and Co.)—This is not the first 
German story that has been done into English by Miss Helen 
Wolff; and she has been particularly successful in this instance 
in concealing the difficulties of the process. The story is very 
readable. It has a sufiicient plot; while some of the character- 
sketches are happy and delicate. The poor high-born sisters, 





Lore and Kithe von Tollen, with their pride of birth and their | 





sense of superiority over their “von-less” neighbours are a fine 
study. Both of them make one exception to their aristocratic 
prejudices in favour of the plebeian schoolmaster; and the 
contrast between the manner in which both love and both 
desert him is well drawn. The schoolmaster himself is hazy 
and conventional, but his mother is charming. Her indis- 
criminate but kindly contempt for the noble sisters whom her 
son honours alternately with his attentions, and her failure to 
see to which of the two his love is really given, and to which his 
promise, lead her to no further conclusion than that he had 
“set his heart upon having one of the Tollens.” We will not 
spoil the reader’s interest by saying more. We can recommend 
the book as readable and amusing. 


Portry.—Iphigenia in Delphi, with Translations from the Greek. 
By Richard Garnett. (‘T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Garnett has cer- 
tainly caught something of the classical spirit. Indeed, we do 
not remember to have seen anything more like the Attic form 
since Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “Merope.” The argument of the 
drama is that the spirit of Achilles, inconsolable for the loss of 
the bride promised to him long since in Aulis, is to have its wish 
accorded. Iphigenia, having escaped from the Tauri (Mr. Garnett 
has the word “Tauris,” for which we know no authority), has. 
come to Delphi. There she meets her death from the hand of 
Electra, who, having heard an imperfect report of the events at 
the Chersonese from one of the followers of Orestes, thinks that 
she is slaying her brother’s murderess. The action that leads up 
to this catastrophe is vigorous and well conceived; but the end 
of the drama is less satisfactory. In the following stichomuthia, 
the Attic form is happily followed :— 


“ Electra.—O enviable to mine the captive’s lot ! 
Iphigenia —Hath Ilion wrought thee, then, such wretched doom? 
Electra.—Sire, sister, mother, brother, all she took. 
Iphigenia.—Thou speak’st an unintelligible word. 
Electra.—Wherefore? How is my speech incredible ? 
Iphigenia.—Fathers may fall, fighting in Ares’ Selds— 
Electra.—Mine sought the Styx by a more dismal road. 
Iphigenia.—But sisters, mothers, how shall these be slain? 
lectra.—Forbear, thrust not thy fingers iz my wounds. 
Iphigenia.—Forgive me ; I have known wounds’ anguish, too. 
Electra.—Unfortunate, what, then, hath been thy pang? 
Iphigenia.—The captive’s doom thou deemest enviable. 
Electra.—O were it mine, were but my brother safe! 
Iphigenia.—Thou hast a brother, then. What fate is his? 
Electra.—’Twere best he weltered on the uneasy main, 
Iphigenia.—O miserable, if this indeed the best ! 
Electra.—Else much I fear his limbs, repast of kites—— 
Iphigenia.—Lie unentombed on some barbaric strand ? 
Electra.—Where never shall a sister bury them. 
Iphigenia.—I pray the Gods to send ye happier doom.” 


But Mr. Garnett should not use “ye” as an objective case. 
Sappho. By C. A. Dawson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—There is some goud verse in Sappho, but we cannot say that the 
poem is really classical. There is too much word-painting, and 
the sentiment wants that distinctness and directness which are 
characteristic of ancient thought. The story of Sappho, divested 
of the unclean imaginings of later times, is a perfectly simple 
one. The little that is left of her poetry harmonises with it; and 
in this simplicity it is well to leave it. Mr. Dawson’s explanations 
and amplifications, whatever merit in the way of imagination and 
expression they may have, only diminish its effectiveness. Here 
is a passage which is certainly fine, but is about as alien to 
classical models as can well be :— 


**For who would spend his life 
In glare and labour of meridian day, 
Or rest and dream for ever in the gloom ? 
But link the light and shadow, and the time 
Is cycled to a perfect day, with work 
And sleep apportioned. Thus the man for strength, 
Swift life, aud restle:s motion; woman calm, 
For tender peace and patient sympathy. 
Diverse beyond comparison, a twain 
Fitting and filling all the sphere of life 
With mutual wonder; yet as complements— 
Not well content with birthright qualities, 
Moving to emulation. Thus he learns 
The courage of endurance, constancy, 
Unselfishness and sacrifice in love; 
And in her limbs the hardening muscle stirs 
To daring of advance—the broader mind 
To justice-tempered mercy ; till the twain, 
Grown one in will, through fragrant vales of life 
Shall move together to the gates of death. 
And when the sweep of mighty pinions veils 
Their passing feet, it were no tender dream 
Of mortal prescience, but a thought of God 
Revealed to us in sorrow, when we deem 
They pace together in the Far Beyond!’* 


The Lesbian debaters—for it is the question of woman’s 
rights that they are discussing—seem to have had a prevision 
of “ The Princess.” ——Marpessa, and other Odes. By Arthur Platt. 
(Deighton and Bell, Cambridge; George Bell and Son, London.) 
—Mr. Platt has chosen for his subject the story of how Mar- 
pessa preferred Idas to Apollo, and how the hero rescued her 
from the god, and has told it in very fair verse. One might 
object to such phrases as “jewelled path”—a classical story 
should contain, one might fairly say, no phrase for which 
there is no classical precedent—and “‘a diamond coronet for 
thy fairy hair;” but the poem has merit. In Atlantis, and 
other Poems, by Horace G. Groser (Hutchinson and Co.), the 
ballads seem to us the most successful pieces. “Drumclog: a 
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Tale of the Scotch Covenanters,” and “The Holding of London- 
derry,” are spirited pieces; so is “The Smiting of the Fleet,” 
written for the tercentenary of the Armada. The love of Nature, 
too, sometimes gives Mr. Groser a measure of inspiration. “In 
Quest of Summer” is a good example of his Muse, when she is in 
this mood. Love of Nature is the most striking characteristic 
of Themes and Variations, by Mrs. James Glenny Wilson (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.) The Nature which Mrs. Wilson describes is 
strange to us, for it is that of the Antipodean landscape; but we 
can see that her description is often forcible and picturesque. 
Mrs. Wilson is sometimes careless, writing, we should imagine, 
with a haste that is impatient of correction. “The sheaves that 
we have planted” is certainly an expression that cannot be 
allowed. But there can be no question about the merit of such 
verse as the following :— 





“Hark! from yon wattle’s golden-fretted shade 

Come clear familiar notes of music ringing, 

Some old bird-ballad of an English glade, 
That Time himself can scarce remember bringing. 

And now in liquid syllables above, 
The mocking songster of our wood replies, 

Then listens; while the pine trees softly move, 
Breathing a low accompaniment of sighs. 

Hid in this leafy cloister let us wait, 

And hear what news the travelling winds relate. 


Sweet missel thrush, what loving exile’s hand 
Hath brought thee over half a sphere of seas 
To wake the memories of a greener land 
With that brave morning-voice among the trees? 
Slipped from the cage, a truant frank and bold, 
Thou seekest a home in leafage never bare, 
Our Danie tree that blooms in rain of gold, 
And feeds with honeyed perfume all the air— 
Here mayest thou find a mate, and rest and build, 
Grand master of thy wild and warbling guild. 


But yet I love our pied musician best. 
Such tunes, perhaps, were heard when Morning drew 
His bow, and struck on Memnon’s stony breast, 
Under old Egypt’s rain-forsaken blue. 
Hear him at dawn; he tells his thoughts aloud: 
Or in our silent evenings, dry and cool, 
When rosy —— of the flying cloud 
Still sparkle from the shallow forest-pool. 
And where the sunset leaves of light were shed, 
One planet hangs its golden seed instead.”” 
Raymond. By A. L. Stevenson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—tThe author describes this as “a story in verse of London and 
Monte Carlo.” It is a fairly good imitation of Lord Byron’s 
“Beppo.” The hero is a young man of fair culture and some 
literary tastes, who tries various methods of employing himself, 
but does not succeed in any. He has an income, which a father’s 
prudence has secured to him by locking up the capital till he 
shall have reached the age of fifty, “an age when men are likely 
to be thrifty ” (the figure, which is certainly unusual, must have 
been suggested by the rhyme). At last he finds his way to Monte 
Carlo. He begins by looking on :— 





“ His fortune Raymond did not tempt that day; 
But watched the game with growing fascination, 
And (this is certainly the safest way)— 
He staked some pieces in imagination. 
I tried this method, give me leave to say, 
And found it answer every expectation : 
In half an hour I won a store untold 
Of unsubstantial notes, and phantom gold.” 


But the fascinations of the table lay hold upon him. He is in 
imminent danger of ruin when love rescues him; and his salvation 
is complete when a rascally trustee makes off with his fortune, and 
so compels him to work for himself.——If Raymond reminds us of 
“ Beppo,” there is something in Essays in Verse, by D. G. Harris 
(Horace Cox), that reminds us of Mrs. Browning, especially in 
* Aurora Leigh.” For instance, “ A Modern Ascetic ” debates with 
the woman whom he loves whether, in view of all the misery of the 
world, it is right to marry. Here, for instance, one might fancy 
that Romney Leigh himself was speaking :— 


“T saw Him, Clare, as por Art tried to ho Him, 
In Anselm’s old green abbey. Strange enough, 

Mary and Raphael, and a saint or two, 

Had weather'd through their stormy hundred years 
With little ravage. It had fallen on Him,— 

Rain, thunder, time, the spoiler—fallen on Him. 

No ‘form nor comeliness.’ And yet no form 

Like that to be Life’s pattern. No Greek Phoebus, 
Dug up in cream-curd marble, whole and smooth, 
Like those infantine rigid Passions, Clare, 

From unscholastic chisels. Gibbet and Man— 
Death-beam and Son of God—Oh, that’s the form 
Makes the vertebral trunk of all our race !— 

Darling, I pray’d His prayer in that waste house, 
‘Thy kingdom come,’ and strove to picture Him 

In Heaven's transfiguration—camp and cit 

Of all His legion nations streeted round Him— 
Hearth of that Home that else were bleak and soundless— 
That Forehead, which its own light crowns, as smooth 
With joyful Mercy, as that Eye is kind 

Which ever sees the man beneath the man, 

The true one through the casual. Clare, I saw Him, 
I’m sure I saw Him—somehow in a dream 

Not all of my own making—and He fix’d me. 

The thing I long’d for with half-purposes 

He put into command; and I must do it. 

Isaid I would. I vow’d myself—do now— 

To Him.” 


Mr. Harris does not reach elsewhere the same height that he 
attains in this poem ; but he thinks, and can express his thought. 
These “essays” promise really valuable performance in the 











future.——There is some very pretty verse, drawing a genuine 
inspiration from love of; Nature and what may be called local 
patriotism, in Songs of Siluria, by “M. E.” and “J. 8S.” (Elliot 
Stock). Here are stanzas which seem to render very appropriately 
the still beauty of a Midland landscape :— 
“But Mercian rivers, calm and deep, 
Down levels white with clover steal, 
Or on the ancient mill-dam slee 
Above the miller’s busy whee 


While, imperturbable and slow, 
Among the flowers the barges go. 


Who de!ved the immemorial road 

Where all the homing swallows meet? 
With willow-wort its margin sowed 

And led through miles of meadow-sweet ? 
Who c'othed with light and sombre tide 
Whereon the anchored lilies ride? 


Fair are the plains—to memory fair— 
The wide horizon clear and large, 
The breezy space, the ample air, 
The wind-swept sedge, the willowed marge, 
Where Avon feels a doubtful way 
Among the meadows sweet with hay. 


And fair it was at set of sun, 
Our keel upon that glassy floor, 
To hear, where other sound was none, 
The lifting of the rhythmic oar,— 

A holy silence near and far, 

And in the south a trembling star.” 
—-Acadian Legends and Lyrics, by Arthur Wentworth Eaton 
(White and Allen, London and New York), takes us to new scenes. 
** De Soto’s Last Dream,” dreamt when he is dying by the Missis- 
sippi, “Charles River,” “ L’fle Sainte Croix,” “The Old Whaling 
Town” (perhaps the best poem in the volume), will have a great 
interest for many readers. Mr. Eaton is unequal in his execution, 
Sometimes his verse recalls too obviously his models, and does not 
gain by the comparison; but there is much merit in what he 
writes. Labour and patience should train him to do really good 
work, for he has something to write about, and can evidently both 
think and feel.—Lake Lyrics, and other Poems. By William 
Wilfred Campbell. (J. and A. McMillan, St. John, N.B.)—This, 
as will be seen, is a volume that comes from New Brunswick, a 
region that has not hitherto been fertile of literary products. 
Mr. Campbell’s verse wants much polishing. But he has observed, 
and he has an idea of describing. Here is a little piece which has 
certainly promise :— 


“How Sprina Came. 
(To the Lake Region.) 
No passionate cry came over the desolate places, 
No answering call from iron-bound land to land ; 
But dawns and sunsets fel! on mute, dead faces, 
And noon and night, death crept from strand to strand. 


*Till love breathed out across the wasted reaches, 
And dipped in rosy dawns from desolate deeps ; 

And woke with mystic songs the sullen beaches, 
And flamed to life the pale, mute, death-like s'eeps. 


Then the warm south, with amorons breath inblewing, 
Breathed soft o’er breast of wri ik!ed Jake and mere: 
And faces white from scorn of ths north’s snowing, 
Now rosier grew to greet t 1c kindling year.” 
It is curious to observe how in the local English the word 
“ Lakes ” seems to have come to be used as a singular noun. Mr. 
Campbell begins one of his poems with “I love thee, Lakes.” 
Rhymes, Real and Romantic. By M. C. Tyndall. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith, Bristol.)—Mr.—or is it Miss ?—Tyndall is at his best, we 
think, in “The Thin Red Line,” where he bids farewell to the 
scarlet, when some seven or eight years ago the War Office thought 
of substituting grey for red in military uniforms. The list of 
victories from Blenheim down to Tel-el-Kebir (somewhat of a 
descent, by-the-way) is put with much spirit.——The author of A 
Poetaster’s Holiday (T. Fisher Unwin), is most successful when he 
is in the satirical vein. But his best is not as good as it should 
be. He must put a keener edge on his sarcasm. Still, we may 
venture to quote the question that he puts to some of the gentle- 
men whose merits it is our ungracious task to appraise in these 


columns :— 

“Ye, the smug underlings of modern verse, 
Deign ye to think—is Poetry’s song the worse 
If she should sound with grand sonorous blast 
The music-majesty of Nature vast, 
Instead of whimpering with uneasy whine 
Of love-sick ladies through each limping line, 
Or, with much detail, spattering loose around 
Anempty verbiage of unmeaning sound?’’ 





—We have also received :—Poems. By Joseph Thomas Chapman. 


(J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.)——Hours of Meditation. By Edith 
Morris. (Simpkin and Marshall.) ——Ellen of the Isle. By James 
Flitton. (Thomas Laurie.)—A “new poem,” containing some 


ten thousand lines, written in the “fatal facility of the octo- 
syllabic metre.”——-Campion: a Tragedy. By the Rev. J. G. 
Morgan. (Burns and Oates.) Verses and Thoughts. By 
Florence Severne. (Spottiswoode and Co.) ——Cassiope, and ogher 
Poems. By Boleyne Reeves. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—— 
Lostara. By Sophia Lydia Walters. (Elliot Stock.) ——Day 
Lilies. By Jeanie Oliver Smith. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——A 
Singer in the Outer Court. By Alice F. Barry. (Biggs and Deben- 
ham.)——A Daughter of the South, and other Poems. By Charles 
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Allan Sherard. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)——The Quest of Sir 
Bertrand, and other Poems. By R. H. Dominichetti. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.) ——Verse Essays. By Richard Brimley Johnson. (Stanesby 
and Co.) Locasta: Parables and Poems. By Arthur Edward 
Waite. (James Burns.) The Conversion of England. By Edward 
Henry Bousfield. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) The Masque of 
Death. By Charles L. Hildreth. (Belford, Clarke, and Co., 
Chicago.) Reveries, Rhymes, and Rondeaus. By William Cart- 
wright Newsome. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 














MaGazInes AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for March :—No. 33 of Our Celebrities, containing photo- 
graphic portraits of Sir Henry Hawkins, Miss Julia Neilson, and 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome; the Magazine of Art, Artistic Japan, the 
Early English Musical Magazine, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
No. 2 of Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information, the Homiletic 
Magazine, the Theological Monthly, the Ezpositor, the Homilist, 
the Journal of Education, the United Service Magazine, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the Newbery House Magazine, the Review of Reviews, 
Groombridge’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the New Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, the Parents’ Review, Scribner’s Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Friend of China, the Indian Magazine, Outing» 
Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the Sun Magazine, the Leisure Hour, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas, the Boy’s 
Own Paper. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

















——_>——_ 

Aflalo (F. G.), Sea-Fishing on the English Coast, cr 8vo.........(Bazaar Offire) 26 
Barrett (G. 8.), Service-Book for Church and School, cr 8vo............ (S.8.U.) 2/0 
Cheshire (F. R.), Scientific Temperance Hanubook (National Temp. Leagae) 3/0 
Croker (B. M.), Two Macters, CF OV0  .......05200:<:000sesesecnrseescseen . V. White) 26 
Dix (W. U.), My Lady Poverty, and other Verses, 1¢mo .... . 2/9 
Dixon (E. T.), Foundations cf Geometry, 8V0 ..........ccsseseeseeceecseeeeseeces (Bell) 60 
Donovan (D.), The Man from Manchester, 12mo ... (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
ee eS enry) 2/6 
Glanville (E.), The Lost Heiress, cr 8V0 ..............ceee eeeee (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Glazebrvok (E.), The Dower of the Earth, 3 vols. cr 8V0...........+.4 (Percival) 31/3 
Gordon (J. E. H.), Decorative Electricity, 80 ..........seccesseeee sreeeees (S. Low) 12/0 
Homev’s Iliad, Book xxiii., Notes, &c., by G. M. Edwards (Camb. U. Press) 2/0 
James (C.), Romantic Rigmarole of a Time out cf Town...(Ward & Downey) 2/6 
Jeans (T.), Always in the Way, Cr 8V0 ........cccseeeeeseeee divnatoeseecn aes (Triscbler) 3/6 
Kipling (R.), The Light that Failed, cr 8v0..............:ceeseeeeeeeeres (Macmillan) 6/0 
Kitchen (G. W.). Great Screen of Winchester Cathedral, roy 8vo...(Warren) 2/6 
Knight (A. E.), Gleanings from Bible Lands, cr 8vo ........ éseeeaenes (Passmore) 2/6 
Langton (R.), Childhood and Youth of Charles D:ckens, 4to ...(Hutchinson) 21/0 
Loney (L. L.), Elements of Statics, Part ii., 12mo......... (Camb, Univ. Press) 3/6 
Lynch (L. L.), Moina: a Detective Story, cr 8y0........ cnnnes (Ward & Downey) 2/0 
Malan (A. N.), The Cobbler of Cornikeranium, cr 8V0 ...........0..0... (3. Low) 5/0 
Marchmont (A. W.), Ma:eline Power, er 8V0..1..........000+ ...(Oliphant) 5/0 
Martin ‘J ), The Master’s Words to Women, l2mo..... .... (Nisbet) 2/0 
Philosopher Dick, cr 8vo ........ pak Tene hup Lip Lekseentheb sauce cup oss puncnceebaesue cena (Unwin) 6/0 
Robertson (E.), High-Schoul Reader, er 8vo... (Macmillan) 2/0 
Roy (B.), Guy Mervyn, 3 vols. cr 8V0...........s..seeceee abs phkoeal ..(3. Blackett) 31/6 
Schopeuhaner (A.), The Art of Litcrature, cr 8vo0 ... (Son hein) 2/6 
Slater (J. H.), Round and About the Bookstalls, cr 8vo ......... (Bazaar Office) 3/6 
tevens (J. W.), Leather Manufacture, roy 8V0  ...ccccersseceree ee (S. Low) 18/0 
Strutt (P.), The Nature of Faith, er 8v0.............0.c0000 (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
Watts (R. D.), Five Pounds Reward, cr 8v0 ..........4. tessa cane wee. (Allbutt) 3/6 
Whitby (B.), Awakening of Mary Fenwick, cr 8vo .........(Hurst & Blackett) 3,6 








DEATH. 
pone Cambridge, after a short illness, the Rev. Robert Hebert Quick, 
aged 59. 








“LIBERTY” SILKS.—Unequalled for 
Dresses and Drapery. In “ Liberty” Colours and 
all shades, and in Black. Prices from 15s. 6d., 


$6 j 
LIBERTY ” 
19s. 6d., and 25s. per piece of 7 yards, 34 in. wide. 


FABRICS “ LIBERTY ” CASHMERES for the 

Spring Season include Novelties in beantiful hard- 

FoR wearing, soft, light, and warm cloths, made specially 

LADIES’ & CHILDEN’S | for Liberty and Co. Prices from 1s. 8d. to 3s. 11d. 
SPRING DRESSES. per yard; and 21s. and 25s. per piece of 9 yards, 


Spring Patterns post-free, 
LIBERTY & CO., 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807,) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &e. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work 

















OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The FIFTH 
ORDINARY MEETING will be held on TUESDAY, March 17th, 1891, in 

the LECTURE THEATRE of the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
23 JERMYN STREET, 8.W., at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be 
Einotne President, Dr, MOUAT :—“*ON PRISON ETHICS and PRISON 





CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BUST KAISOW TEA, 1s. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas, 

In quantities of 6 lb. and oe carriage paid. In 20]b, boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half-chests (561b.) and chests (801b. or 1001b.), less 1d. 
per pound and 5 percent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 


Warehouse: 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


5 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Biiliard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. GUETORS 


GRASS SEEDS, 


FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES. 








Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. Particulars on application. 


9s. to 35s, per acre. 








OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


0oUR EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICKH. 
“* The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
useful volume.”—Spectator, 


CHATTO and WINDDS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.0, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and OO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
a DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


TRADE-MARK. 











NATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 
combining 
INSTITUTION. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


| See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
PROVIDENT | ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 
The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 








ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, March 18th, at the WESTMINSTER TOWN 
HALL, Caxton Street, Victoria Street, a Paper will be read by JAMES 
ROUTLEDGE, Esq,., on ‘‘ Indian Students and English Influences.” Sir W. W. 
HUNTER, K.C.8.1., C.1.E., LL.D., will take the chair at 4 o’clock. No admission 
cards ré quired. E. A. MANNING. Hon. Sec. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The Council will in MAY nominate to ONE of the SCIENCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS offered by the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition. Candidates are 
invited to apply in one or more of the three subjects: Chemistry, Physics, and 
Engineering, They must, as a rule, have spent three years consecutively at 
University College, Bristol, engaged in a systematic course of scientific study. 
The Scholarship is of the value of £150 per annum, and is tenable for two years. 
The scholar must devote his time to the prosecution of some special study, with 
the view to advancing science or its application to the industries of the country. 
—Applications should be forwarded, under cover, to the Secretary not later than 
April lst. Further details of the Scholarship may be obtained on application to 

JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


VXETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
_for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on APRIL 9th and 10th, the highest 
covering the entire cost of board. The School Exhibitions to the Universities, 
&c., amount to £700 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, the School, Exeter, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, Professors, &c. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engiueer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten sg erga in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Andian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 


ies COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCIIOLAR.- 
BHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION tv be held at 
the COLLEGE, in theeweek beginning July 6th: 

Six cf £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
For forms of entry and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics, Candidates must 
a —— 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
Jheltenham, 








and TRAINING 











T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
kJ an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—¥For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20). Candidates must 
: — 12 and under 15 years ou July 1st, 1891. Examination in London and at 

elsted. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 
{separate wing for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; £6 in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY-SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
ROAD, BRISTOL. 

WANTED, early in MAY, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSHS, one to teach 
English Subjects «nd Part-Singing, and the other to teach English Subjects and 
Model exd Freehand Drawing. Both must be thoroughly competent; a 
knowledge of French would be a recommendation in each case.—Applications 
stating salary required, and accompanied by copies of testimenials, which will 
not be returned, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESSat the School, not later 
than April 15th. 


EAD-MISTRESS wanted, for WITHINGTON GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL, MANCHESTER, after Summ=r Vacation. The Salary is £150 

per anuum and capitation fees, with house and board.--Applications, with copies 

of testimonials, shouid be sent immediately to the HON. SECREVARY of the 
Council, Withington Girls’ School, Manchester. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 ye:rs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives about 
FIVE PUPILS under 14 Situation: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—"‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 for three 
years, and TWO HOUS# SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 for three years, will be com- 
peted for on MAY 12th and 13th. " 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 
ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Reccommendatiors from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 
Inciusive Terms, £i8a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — FOUR 

JUNIOR and THREE SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 

£55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on JUNE 24th. One Scholarship will be 

awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.— 

—Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, NEXT TERM will 
BEGIN on MAY Ist. 


{ERMANY.— COMFORTABLE CHALET (English), 

with small stabling and boat, in the heart of the Black Forest. To ba LET 

at £30 per month, or £120 for the entire season. Thoroughly well furnished, 

dry and seasoned ; in romantic situation amongst pines, beside a mountain lake. 

Altitude, 3,000 ft.—Full particulars, with photographs of interior and exterior, 
on application to Mr. SEELEY, Stationzer, Torquay. 





























EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, Jun., M.A. Oxford, will have 
VACANCIES for Pupils at EASTER. Preparation for Universitie:, &c.— 
Ashington Kectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—_JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
There will be an KLECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 
one of £50, end one of £40) on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1391, open to Boys under the 
age of 14.0n January Ist, 189!.—For further information, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
MINHE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, 
and Visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Art and Music Teachers, 
Companions, Lady-Housekeepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational Homes 
recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 











N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. ; : . 


pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 
have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 











PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take ye at UPPINGHAM on March 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1891, for SIX 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70 per annum limited to two boarding-houses, 

two of £50 per annum, and two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School.— 
Application to be made by March 13th, 1891. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Senior and Junior, about 13, varying in‘ value from 60 guineas to £10 a 

year, will be awarded by Examination, hela at Rossall and at.Oxford on APRIL Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





ENS TONE COLLEGE. 


HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MARGH '17th.: Classical and Modern Sides. 
‘Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter: 


YSGARTH SCHOOL, NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, 
BEDALE, YORKSHIRE (Jervaulx Station, N.E.R.)—To prevent mis- 
conception, it becomes necessary to announce that the Rev. 0. T. HALES has 
REMOVED twelve miles east of Aysgarth, to new school buildings. They have 
been built with special reference to their object, and are finely situated in a 
healthy, elevated, and picturesque part of the Vale of Mowbray, within easy 
access of Northallerton and of Hawes Junction. They consist of a capacious 
house, a private chapel, a large schoolroom and five classrooms, a gymnasinm 
(all uncer one roof and lighted by electricity), open and covered playing-courts, 
& swimming-bath and sanatorium. The grounds attached to the buildings.com- 
prise some 36 acres, so that there is ample space for all outdoor games. 








RESDEN.—Frau SCHMALZ, Liittichau Strasse, 2811, 
offers a comfortabie HOME to STUDENTS. References to Uni- 
versity men. 


PSOM COLLEGE—SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE 
1] SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition next JULY to Boys under 14, 
—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


N ISS NORTON, of Holly Hill, Hampstead, wishes to 
RECOMMEND her RESIDENT ENGLISH GOVERNESS (B.A. 
Liverpool) for a similar situation. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON. 
Founded 1848. 
PrincripaL—The Rev. Canon ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 
Lavy-Resipent—Miss CROUDACE. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 23rd. 
A Prospectus with full particulars will be forwarded on application to the 
SECRETARY. 
Boarders for College and School are received by Miss Wood, 41 Harley Street, 
W.; and Miss Kuott, 2 Brunswick Place, W. 
The Rev. Dr. Merk has been appointed Professor of German. 











LADIES), 





UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS from 5 to 14). 
Lapy-SuPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 23rd. Hours, from 9.15 
tol. Fees, from 4 to 6 guineas a term. 
For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


HE RE Al 








REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. — Mr. 

CHARLES J. WATSON’S SELECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
made last Summer in Normandy, may now be seen at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S 
GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, London, W. 


mes itN.t ON SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON, 
For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE,5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to begin their Medical Course.—Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 














ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 


THREE PER CENT. 


Capital 000,000 not drawn below £100. 


64 


aaa ao <a £1, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. _— Secretaries, 





A. VIAN, 





IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


HROAT IRRITATIONand COUGH. 


! 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
| inducing cough and affecting the voice. Fur these 
| 

| 


BANK.) 


INTEREST allowed on | symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


| In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
| excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
| agreeable confections becomes actively healing, Sold 
| in boxes, 74d.; tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘* JAMES 
| EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca 
| dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Strect, London.” 
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RICHARD DE 
Lollards. 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 


LACY : 
By C, E. MAURICE. 


a Tale of the Later 


With Etched Title and Frontispiece, 





DARTON’S MANUALS FOR HOME WORK. 


CAMEO CUTTING. 


and the Venetians,” &c. 


ETCHING. 


Etchers. 


By JOHN B. MARSH, Author of “ Venice 


With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By G. W. RHEAD, Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter- 
With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“ Both eminently practical, simply and concisely written.” 


—SCOTSMAN. 


“Both written by experts.” —Guascow HeEratp. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 44 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE sEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cizarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 153. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inha'ation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d. 


53., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, I ondoa; and obtainable everywhere. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 


2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c OC (OO (CA. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—SHorTNESS OF BREATH, CouGHs, 
anp CoLps.—Thousands of testimonials can be 
produced to prove the power possessed by these 
corrective remedies, in cases of asthma, incipient 
consumption, and all disorders of the chest and 
lungs. The Ointment, well rubbed upon the chest 
and back, penetrating the skin, is absorbed and 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,”_ BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 


Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 





carried directly to the lungs, where in im 
contact with the whole mass of circulating blood, it 
neutralises or expels those impurities, which are the 
foundation of consumption, asthma, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, and similar complaints. On the 
appearance of the first consumptive symptoms the 
back and chest of the patient should be fomented 
with warm brine, dried with a coarse cloth, and 
Holloway’s Ointment then well rubbed in. Its 
absorption will subdue advancing symptoms, and 
baffle this formidable foe, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. M. G. 
GLAZEBROOK,. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 8 vols., price 31s. 6d, 


THE DOWER OF EARTH. 


BY 


ETHEL GLAZEBROOK. 


London: PERCIVAL and CO. 


To be ready in a fortnight. 
THE WAY OUT OF THE WOOD: 
A Review of the present Industrial and Political 

Situation. By KUKLOS. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA, and CO., London Wall. 
In p:per covers, ls. ; cloth, 4s. 





SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL by BRANDON ROY. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Guy MERVYN. 


By Brannon Roy. 
NEW NOVEL by Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 
i iene SLAVE of HIS WILL. By 
Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S ESSAYS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


SSAYS, SCIENTIFIC, POLITI- 
CAL, und SPECULATIVE. By Hexrpert 
SPENCER. Library Edition, with Minor Additions 
and Seven more Essays. 3 vols. 8vo (each 10s.) 303. 
Wi.Liams and Nore@are, 14 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 





DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOERR’S WORKS, 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 

N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY By F. Howarp CoLiins. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random bere and there, and have found 
them very well done.’’—Mr. oPENCER, in Preface, 

WILLIAMS and Nora@ate, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, price ls, ; fres post, 1s. 44d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1891. 


London: Manchester : 
MacMILLAN and Co. J. E. Cornisz. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“ Ihave given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 
BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


eres. 











PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


_— MEATS. Also, 


PRO- 








—— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11: LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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The AUTHOR. 
“The Society of Authors.” Conducted by WALTER 
Besant. The only Journal which exists for the 
maintenance and defence of the interests of 
Authors, Published monthly on the 15th. Price 6d. 


A. P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square. 








PUBLICATIONS THE 
SOCIETY OF AUTHORS, 


The METHODS of PUBLISHING. By 
§, Squire fpricGE. (Henry Glaisher, 95 Strand, 
W.C.) Second Edition, 3:. 

“‘ Invaluable to persons engaged in the production 
of bonks,’’— Saturday Review. 
““We strongly recommend this volume to those 
about to publish.’”’— Spectator. 


The COST of PRODUCTION. (Henry 


Giaisher, 95 Strand, W.C.) Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


‘- Will be of service not only to authors who mean 
to pub.ish on their own account, but to those who wish 
to be guided in making terms with publishers,”— 
Da ly News. 

“ihe Cost of Production’ and ‘The Methods of 
Publi-hing’ both deserve very high praise. '— Globe. 


COPYRIGHT LAW REFORM. By 


J. M. Lety, Barrister-at-Law. 2s. On Sale at 
the Office of the Society. 





SOCIETY of AUTHORS, 4 Portugal Street, W.C. 





NEW BOOKS ON PALESTINE. 


FOURTH EDITION, at all Booksellers’, with 
Coloured Map and numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, 
73 ° 
The BIBLE and MODERN DIS- 

COVERIES. By Henry A. Harper, Author of 
“Walks in Palest’ne,” &. With an Introdaction 

by WaLTER BFsanT. 
“It is an excellent service to have gathered into 
one volume so much general elucidation,” —Christian 
World. 


Just out, in 1 vol. demy 4to, 10s. 6d. 


TELL EL H€SY (LACHISH). By 
W. M. Fuinpers Perrir, Author of “ Pyramids 
and Temples of Gizeh,’ &-. 


The Book contains Plans, ani upwards of 270 
Tllustrations, showing the walls, brickwork, pottery, 
flints, masonry, jars, mouldings, &c. 


Published for the Palestine Exploration Fund by 


ALEXANDER P. WATT, 
2 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


MSS. OF 





THE TWO IMPORTANT POEMS 
FOR SALE. 


Apply to A. P, WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. 


WHY DOES MAN EXIST? 


The Continuation and Completion of ‘‘ Whence 
Comes Man?’’ By ARTHUR JOHN BELL. 

“Mr. Bell has evidently studied the works of 
scientific men in their bearing on the structure and 
growth of the buman organism, and is familiar with 
the most recent scientific and philosophical theories. 
He writes, too, in entire independence of all the 
theologies, and has followed out the course of his own 
thought without fear or favour. His work is a 
striking one, and will certainly make its impres- 
3.on.”—Scotsman, 


Demy 8vo, 123. 


WHENCE COMES MAN: 


from Nature or from God? By Artsur JoHN 
Bux. 


*‘ This book is an extraordinary one. We advise the 
reader to prepare to doa good deal of hard thinking as 
he goes through it. We shall look with much eager 
interest for the second volume, which, if it equal the 
first, will establish the autbor’s reputation as one of 
the thinkers of our time.”—Inguirer, 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





NOW READY, the SECOND EDITION of 
Mr. FRANK SHORT’S BOOK 


ON THE MAKING OF ETCHINGS. 


Illustrated with 3 Etched Plates 
and nuwerous Marginal Diagrams. 


Price Five Shillings. 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE, 5 Vigo Street, London, W. 


Organ of 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottl 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
Just ready, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
TWELVE YEARS, 1833-1845. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Pauls, &e. 


*,* This volume is based upon the writer’s personal recollections, and contains a x cord of the principal phases 
of the | with character-sketches of the principal figures—Newman, Keble, Hurrell Froude, W. G. 
Ward, &c. 

TIMES.—* Will quickly take its place among the most interesting of the many extant accounts of wkat is 
called ‘The Oxford Movement.’...... The volume, as a whole, is a historic:l and critical survey of tre highest 
interest, full of the delicate quality of Dean Church’s mind. The characteristics of a!l his best writings are 
here.” 

Just published, 8vo, 14s. net. 


The RIGHT HON. ARTHUR MacMURROUGH 


KAVANAGH. A Biography from Papers chiefly unpublished. Compiled by his Cousin, Saran L. 
STEELE. With Portrait. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.—* To say of the subject of this memoir that he was one of the most extra- 
orcinary men of his own generation is to say little. We should doubt if the history of the world has many 
such to show The book is mos« interesting, written in an agreeable style, and full of picturesq-e effects : 
altogether a worthy tribute to one of Ireland’s best gentlemen.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Just ready, Globe 8vo, 62. 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT in the WEST. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D, D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Honvrary Fellow of Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


. 8vo, cloth. 
The Epistles of St.John. The Greek Text, with Notes, Second Edition. 12s. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text, with Notes and Es:ays, 11s. 


NEW NOVEL by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Just ready, Crown 8ve, cloth, 6+, 


The LIGHT THAT FAILED. By Rudyard 


Krreirye. Rewritten and considerably Enlarged. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF nine THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


Iss YONGE’S NOVELS 
T H E Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. D U 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 62, 


LITTLE 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. 


MaRIoNn CRAWFORD. 
TIMES.—“ The idea is original in a striking dezree.i’ 
GLOBE.—* We are inclined to think tbis is the best of Mr. Marion Crawford’s stories.” 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. 


61. 


A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. PAUL PATOFF. 
A ROMAN SINGER. WITH the IMMORTALS. 


ZOROASTER, | GRIEFENSTEIN,. 
MARKZIO’S CRUCIFIX. SANT’ ILARIO. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry James. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ The bcok itself is extremely clever.” 


KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the most powerful stories Mrs. Uliphant has ever written.” 


OLDBURY. By Annie Keary. 
Just published, NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo, clo 


A YEAR in a LANCASH 


H. A. Bricut, Author of “* The English Flower-Garden.”’ 


th 
IRE GARDEN. 
TIMES.—“ A faithful and fascinating garden-story.” 


NEW VOLUME OF ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


WARWICK THE KINGMAKER. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The biographer has done his work faithfully, lovingly, ana well. The whole of the 
little volame is full of movement and life.”’ 


_ ANTI-JACOBIN.—“ The most valuable ofj the excellent series to which it belongs. 
tion the best book which has yet appeared on the Wars of the Roses.’’ 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Ool. Sir W. Butler. STRAFFORD. By H. D. Traiil. 
HENRY V. By the Rev. A. J. Church, WARREN HASTING?. By Sir Alfred Lyall, 
LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. PETERBOROUGH. By W. Stebbing. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple. CAPTAIN COOK. By Walter Besant. 
WELINGTON. By George Hooper, SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. By A. Forbes, 
DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. CLIVE. By Col. Sir Charles Wilson. 
MONK. By Julian Corbett. SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Uol. Sir W. Butler. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Julian Corbett. 
*,* Other Volumes will follow. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


— ene Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

ice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

ecteieieitinis tees — J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Rig on. Karl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Dav rt that h 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chleredyne.—Ses | een 


December 31st, 1864, 
nena —_ ry J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
ct from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—** Is prescribed b: f orthod iti 
Of course it would be not thus singularly pot nea did it not ae a eateul fill ; oa saericcaaiaias 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTIO 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


By 


It is beyond all ques. 





N, NEURALGIA, 


*3 CHLORODYNE™” on the 








bottle. 
Sorm Manuracturzer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St., W.0. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 23. 9d., 43. 6d. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the DUC DE BROGLIE, 
of the French Academy. Translated by R. LEDOS DE BEAU- 
FORT. With an Introduction by the Hon. WHITELAW REID, 
American Minister in Paris. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
With Portraits and Autographs, 8vo, cloth, price £1 1s. each, net. 
es Tue Srconp VOLUME WILL BE READY IN ABOUT A FORTNIGHT, 


“Ss. G. 0.” 
The LETTERS of “S. G. 0.” A Series of 


Letters on Fublic Affairs. Written by the Rev. Lord Srpyey 
GopoLPHIN OsBoRNF, and published in the Times, 1844-1888, Edited by 
ARNOLD WHITE. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 

**The record of a service not easily paralleled for its vigour, its honesty, and 
its actual usefulness. They are also the history of a most important and singularly 
transitional pericd.’”—Times, 

‘“*May be commended to those who are able to appreciate that kind of 
philanthropy which is earnest and thorough in its aims.”’—Manchester Guardian. 

“‘ Wealthy with interesting details.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


+¢COOEE:” Tales of Australian Life. By 


Australian Ladies. Edited by Mrs, Patcuterrt Martin. 1 vol. crown 
8yo, cloth, price 53. 
ContTERTS. 

An OLD-TIME EPISODE in TASMANIA. By “ Tasma.”—MRS. DRUMMOND 
of QUONDONG. By Mrs. Henry Day.—VICTIM of CIRCE. By Mrs. Manning- 
ton Caffyn ~The BUSHMAN’'S REST. By Mrs. Lance Rawson.—The STORY 
of a PHOTOGRAPH. By Margaret Thomas.—The BUNYIP. By Mrs. Camp- 
dell Praed.—The TRAGEDY ina STUDIO. By Mrs, Patchett Martin. 


BELLE RUE; or, the Story of Rolf. By 
W. L. M. Jay, Author of ‘‘Shiloh,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“* A very good story.’’—Literary World, 
** a well-written novel.’’—Scotiish Leader. 


m 
POLITICAL and SOCIAL LETTERS of a 

LADY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Being the Correspondence of 
the Hon. Mrs. Osborn during the years 1721-1771. Edited by Eminy F. D. 
Oszporn. Demy 8yo, with 4 Photogravure:, printed on hand-made paper, 
price £1 1s. 

**Tt would be easy to dwell longer on these interesting pages,’’—Athenzum, 

** May well and pleasantly beguile an idle hour.”—Times, 

Ready immediately. 


The THRONE of CANTERBURY; or, the 


Archbishop’s Jurisdiction. By the Rev. Morris Furirr, Vicar of Bishop’s 
Taunton, Author of “Our T.tle-Dee!s,” &. Crown 8vo, price 53, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London and Sydney. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
ain London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_— and DOWNSTATBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted ‘(by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


| cna ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ene eee «+. £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ose ooo ove ee 15,000,000 











LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway-Ticket from London 

(Waterloo) and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &ec., Five Guineas, until March 20th 
only. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 








Terms of Sudseription, 


—_—_——~>—_—_ 
Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Lacluding postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ingdom ... ove see ioe os wt 8 C..000 Ie Oat Te 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6.....015 3.4..0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ow 3-6 we 063.400 8 2 





A NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “ HONOR BRIGHT,” &c. 


THE TWO BLACKBIRDS. 
With Illustrations by A. G. WALKER. 


Large crown 8yo, extra cloth boards, 32. 6d. 


“The interest never slackens for a moment. It is a good story, healthy story, 
and a readable story ; and who could want more? "—Yorkshive Post. 


© Decidedly charming.”’—Athenzum. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HONOR BRIGHT. 3s 6d. Illus-; FIVE, TEN, and FIFTEEN. 2s. 


trated. Sixth Edition. ** Will be thoroughly appreciated by 
“A thoroughly sensible and cheery younger readers,”—Manchester Exami- 
story.”—Times. | nev. 


N. or M. 3s. 64. oe WELL! 1s. 6d. 


“A most thoroughly charming and | A renee 
delightful tale.”"—Guerdian, PR ncn agg anthor’s bosb<atyle.” 


PEAS-BLOSSOM. 3s. 6d. |HALT! 1s. 6d. 
* An exceptionally readable volume.” | **A bright and vigorous story. A 


—Times. | success.’’—Sypectator, 
ONE of a COVEY. 3s 6d. | HARDY ani FOOLHARDY. 1s. 
“Tt is f the best books of th 
It is one o e best books of the LARRY’S LUCK. 1s. 


season.’ —Guardian, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 44 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





New Novel by the Author of “The Story of 
Philip Methuen.’’ i 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret,” ‘‘ Philip Methuen,” &c. 


“ Rarely indeed ave lovers of the romance of real life indulged 
with so interesting a heroine and hero as those of Mrs. Needell’s 
admirable novel, ‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.’ The book is full 
of. able things in diction and in thought. It is one of the best 
novels of this or many seasons. Refined and thoughtful from end 
to end, yet vigorously alive with human interest; avery excellent 
piece of work, and one that must not be missed.”— Court Journal. 


“Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’ is the best story which Mrs. 
Needell has written; and one of the best published this season. 
The plot is probable, coherent, well constructed, carefully 
developed, and admirably serves to set forth in action the dis- 
tinctive characters of the actors. The story is a very readable as 
well as avery clever one; and it is a suitable refreshment to meet 
with such a piece of good and conscientious work in these days of 
sensationalism, sentimentality, and false art.”—Nottingham Guar- 
dian. 


“Like all previous works of this accomplished author, it is 
distinguished by loftiness of aim, grace of diction, and purity of 
treatment. Each character possesses a distinct individuality and 
all are intensely human. The tale is deeply interesting.”— 
Scotsman, 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—@—. 
OvutsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

& 8. d. £s. d. 
Ss. cs ads seupesseunanpghondgponacora 10 10 0} Narrow Column ..........cccce00 310 0 
Half-Page ... & Half-Column » 115 0 
Quarter-Page ....cccccccsserreree 212 6| Quarter-Column .............00 - O17 6 

ComPANIES. 
Outside Page .....ccsescereeres £14 14 0| Inside Page ........ evtinaiacant . £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, : 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

'erms: net, 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Sprcraror” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d, each. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PetsrR CunnincaaM, F.S.A. New 
Edition, with additional Portraits, 9 vols, demy 8vo, £5 53. 


Also, in March. 


*,* A Large Paper Edition, specially printed on English hand-made paper, of 
which only one hundred copies have been struck off (portion of which go to the 
United States). Subscribers will be supplied in rotation until the number of 
oe is exhausted. The set in 9 vols. royal 8vo, £10 10s.; in vellum binding, 








On Monday next. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT’S REMINIS- 


CENCES. A New and Cheaper Edition (being the Eighth). In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, paper cover, ls, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY, 
AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 
A Pendant to “ Miss Bayle’s Romance.’’ 


By W. FRASER RAE, 
Author of ‘* Maygrove,”’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“* A wost graphic and interesting story, working up to a climax of considerable 
power and intensity.”’— Daily Telegraph. 





NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 


In 2 vols. crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MARY E, MANN. 


In 2 vols, crown 8ve. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 
By H. S. MERRIMAN, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Mr. Merriman is undoubtedly clever; his pictures of the tortures endured 


by some victims of Russian oppression when sent to Siberia yield to none in 
their weird and pathetic realism.”—Morning Post. 





A NEW EDITION, 


The PARTING of the WAYS. By M. 


BetHam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. BREWER. 


Now ready, crown Svo, over 1,000 pp., price 103. 6d. 


THE HISTORIC NOTE - BOOK. 
With an Appendix of Battles. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 
Author of “ Guide to Science,” “ The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” &c., &c. 
‘*A useful ard accnrate compilation, in which the results of considerable his- 
torical research are briefly recorded with praiseworthy clearness and impar- 
tiality.’’—Speaker, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE OUTCASTS.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8yvo. 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. 
By ROY TELLETT, Autkor of “The Outcasts.” 


“A dcep'y interesting story, with a plot which is not hackneyed, and a style 
which is in itself a source of enjoyment to the appreciative reader.”’—Scotsman, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, 
POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 


LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE, 


FIRST EARL of IDDESLEIGH. By Anprew Lana. With a Por- 
trait and a View of Pynes, post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


*,* This edition has been subjected to a thorough revision, and while abbre- 
viating the less important parts of the work, Mr. Lang has made new additions 
that will be of very considerable interest. 





This day is pub‘ished. 


BRITISH WORK in INDIA. By R. 
Carstairs. Crown 8vo, 6s, x 

“* Politicians who wish to know something of our large Indian province ‘ up to 
date,’ will derive more benefit from perusing this book at their own fireside:,. 
than if they cantered through India in a cold-weather tour, and passed rapidly 
from railroad to palanquin, from kacheri to the palace, and from Raja to Baboo.”” 
—Saturday Review. 

“A very clear description of the fabric of Indian social and political life. In. 
all important respects the book po:sesses a unique recommendation...... The book 
is certain to make its mark.”— Home News, 


This day is published, 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By the late 


ALEXANDER Witu1AM Ports, LL.D, First Head-Master of Fettes College, 
With a Memoir and Portrait, crown Svro, 7s. 61, 





NEW ADDITIONS to 


BLACKWOOD’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 


NOVELS. Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in extra cloth, 


The DILEMMA. By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking.’* 
PICCADILLY. By Laurence OtrpHant. With Illustrations. 
MY TRIVI4L LIFE and MISFORiUNE. Bya Piarn Woman. 


SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITiON, ENLARGED, 


HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. By 


Horace G, Hutcutsson. Crown 8vo, price ls. 


** A model of what a work of the kind should bs. It is all to the point and 
full of points...... The greater portion of it is devoted to instruction in swing and 
style, and it should be carried in the pocket of every one who aspires to be a 
gogfer.”—Saturday Review. 

‘Contains in short and smartly written paragraphs a number of really 
practical and useful hints.’’—St. Andrews C.tizen. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Complete in 1 vol, 


TOO APT a PUPIL. By Robert Cleland, 
Author of ‘‘ Barbara Allan, the Provcest’s Daushter.” 


“Mr. Cleland’s story is interesting and striking. His power of drawing 
character is remarkably strong, and we know of few more vivid picture; of a 
foreign adventuress than Mr. Cleland has givea us in Assunta Oranstoun.”— 


Observer. 
A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. By the 
**A story cleverly and gracefully written......The book is well written, and 


Author of ‘‘Ideala: a Stady from Life.” 
will not fail to interest.”—Scotsman. 





WORKS BY GENERAL SIR E. B. HAMLEY. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE: Articles and 
oe By General Sir Epwarp Ham ey, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.P. Post 


“ Sir Edward Hamley has performed such conspicuously good serv ce by his 
firm and temperate advocacy of the duties of national defence, that the collection 
of his essays and speeches on the subject in one handy volume can only be re- 
garded as a public advantage.’’—Spectator, 


SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL, and other 


Papers. By Sir Epwarp Hamtey. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Nothing more perfect of its kind has been done in our time. It is indeed 
menum sal; and in addition to its native charm, it is one of the best commentaries 
on Shakespeare’s genius ever written.”— World. 


“ The story is a delightful piece of writing.”—Tisnes. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. By E. Gerard, 


Author of “ The Land Beyond the Forest,’’ ‘‘ Bis ;’” Joint-Author of “* Reata,’” 
*- Beggar My Neighbour,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s, 

“* The reader is held under the spell of a story full of strong human interest, 
deeply moving and rich in the vivid local colouring found in all this clever 
author's books...... The author’s character-sketcbes are extraordinarily lifelike, 
jong the tragical pathos of the climax could scarcely be surpassed.”—Morning 

ost, 

** No reader of the novels of the day ought to leave ‘ A Secret Mission’ out of 
his cour-e of study...... The story is certainly a most striking one, even apart from 
the surroundings, which are so admirably depicted.’’"—John Bull, 


HIS COUSIN ADAIR. By Gordon Roy, 


Author of “ For her Sake,” “ For Better, for Wor:e.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d, 
[This day. 
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CASSELL AND 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S 


ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 
Words and Phrases. 
1,100 pp. demy 8vo. 


“It is a compact and solid volume of more than 
eleven hundred pages, comprising altogether some 
hundred thousand words, and furnishing also an 
index to phrases in use at the present day...... The 
judicious choice of type is a great asiistance to the 
eye in looking out words.”"—Daily News. 


“It may be prononnced the best popular dictionary 
of a scholarly kind that we possess.’’—Bookseller. 


“The book reflests great credit on editor and 
printer, and may be confidently recommended to 
those persons who want a good and trustworthy 
dictionary.’’—Manchester Examiner. 

“Most comp'’ete and comprehensive,’’—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES: Stories, 
Studies, Sketches. By Q, Author of 
“‘Dead Man’s Rock,” “The Splendid 
Spur,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The FOURTH VOLUME of the NEW and REVISED 
EDITION of 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Profusely Illustrated with New and 
Original Drawings, specially executed 
for this Edition by leading Artists. 
The Text carefully revised throughout. 
Set in New Type, 624 pp. extra crown 
4to, 9s. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND and 
WALES : Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. With nearly 500 Original 
Illustrations, POPULAR EDITION, 2 
vols., 25s. 

**The book, a3 a whole, is eminently creditable 
poe “te publisi:ers, editor, artists, and contributors.’”’ 
NOTICE. 

The THIRD EDITION of Mr. WEMYSS REID’S 

LIFE of LORD HOUGHTON is now 
on sale, in 2 vols., price 32s. 


“*Mr. Wemyss Reid has produced an excellent and 
most entertaining book about one of the kindest of 
men.’ —Athenzum. 

*** Other people,’ said the first Lord Houghton once 
to a neighbour at Fryston, his Yorkshire home, ‘like 
to give their friends bread : I like to give them cake.’ 
‘The reader who comes upon this characteristic saying 
at the end of Mr. Reid’s fascinating volume will say 
that the words suit the last gift which Monckton Milnes 
could give his friends—the record of his briliiant life. 
It is a feast of cake, but the cake is wholesome and 
nourishing, and long before the feast is over every 
reader is a friend of the genial and winning host.””— 
Boston (U.S.A.) Littrary World. 


BLACK AMERICA: a Study of the 
Ex-Slave and his late Master. By W. 
LaIrD CLowEs. 6s. [Now ready. 


** Entertaining and instructive...... The value of the 
book as a contribution to the study of the greatest 
problem which confronts American statesmanship 
can scarcely be overe:timated,’’—Times. 

“A book of extraordinary interest.”—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 


Now ready, complete in 4 vols., price 5s. each. 

CASSELL’S BOOK of the HOUSE- 
HOLD. A Valuable and Practical 
Guide to Every Department of House- 
hold Management. With numerous 
Tllustrations. 





COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The STORY of the HEAVENS. By 
Sir Ropert Stawet.t Batt, F.RBS., 
F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and 
Wood - Engravings, Cheap Edition, 
12s. 6d. 


*,* This Work is now reprinting, and copies will be 
again on sale in a few days. 


STAR-LAND: being Talks with Young 
People about the Wonders of the 
Heavens. By Sir Roperr STawELui 
Batu, F.R.S. Illustrated, Third 
Edition, 6s. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK, 
1891. Also issued in cloth, price 2s. 


“Tf any one wants to know the different governing 
bodies of this mass of inhabitants he may consult 
‘The Metropolitan Year-Book for 1891’ (Cassell and 
Co.), a work which gives us information, succinctly 
written and well arranged, on a number of questions 
not dealt with elsewhere.’’—Times. 


SEVENTH YEAR of PUBLICATION, GREATLY 
ENLARGED. 

The YEAR-BOOK of TREATMENT 
for 1891. A Critical Review for Prac- 
titioners of Medicine and Surgery. 
Crown 8vo, about 500 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The JOURNAL of 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Trans- 
lated from the French, with an Intro- 
duction, by Matuinpe Buinp. With 
2 Portraits and an Autograph Letter, 
1 vol., cloth gilt, Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL BOFANY of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. ByJ.R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


**A glance through the book is sufficient to con- 
vince us that the author has crammed it full of 
interesting and valuable facts...... It contains so much 
that ought to be common information, that we re- 
commend everybody to get it; and its very low price 
places it within the reach of everybody.”’—Field. 


NEW EDITION, Enlarged, Rewritten, and 
with New Subjects. 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS. By Sypnry Buxton, M.P. 
Paper covers, 1s.; or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“As we are now within measurable distance of a 
General Election, Mr. Sydney Buxton has produced 
a new edition of his Political Manual in the nick of 
time.”"— Daily Chronicle. 


NEW AMERICAN COPYRIGHT 
BOOKS. 


The ANGLOMANIACS : a Story of 
New York Life of To-Day. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, one of the “Four 
Hundred” of New York. 8s. 6d. 


** We do not know whether the book will be popular 
among the people that it satirises, but somewhere or 
other it is certain to be widely read. The intimate 
knowledge which the author displays of his subject, 
the careful fairness, the spirit and cleverness of the 
book, are truly remarkable. He mkes us forget 
that the subject has been treated before, because bis 
own treatment is so new and bright.’’"—Speaker. 


A WEB of GOLD. By Katharine 


Pearson Woops, Author of “ Metzerott, 
Shoemaker.” © 6s. 


FLOWER de HUNDRED. The Story 
of a Virginia Plantation. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Author of. “The 
Anglomaniacs,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


“There are some charming pictures of life in the 
old Virginian homestead. The plot of this story also 
is one of considerable interest.” —Morning Post. 





An Atlas of Unexampled Comblete- 
ness, Accuracy, and Cheapness, 
within the reach of all. 











Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY have 
the pleasure to announce that they have 
undertaken, on behalf of the Armas 
PusBLisHInG Company, Limited, the Pub- 
lication, in Szr1AL Form, of 


UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE 
General Atlas of the World. 


With 117 pages of Maps, 
handsomely produced in Colours, 


and a Complete 


Index to over 100,000 Names. 


Part 1 ready MARCH 24th, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


To be Completed in 28 Parts. 








Tur UNIversaL ATLAS consists of an 
Edition, prepared expressly for English- 
speaking people, of Dr. ANDREE’S famous 
‘*Handatlas,”’ which was originally pro- 
duced at a cost of One Million Marks, 
and has had a sale in Germany of no less 
than 200,000 copies. 

For the English Version a number of 
important Maps will be especially produced, 
including a Magnificent Four-Page Map of 
England, a Double-Page Map of Scotland, 
Maps of Canada, Australia, and of the 
Indian Frontier, the Trade of the British 
Empire, together with others scarcely less 
important. 

The gieat reputation of Dr. ANDREE is in 
itself a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy 
and completeness of the Geographical 
detail in the work ; but before introducing 
the Atlas to the people of this country, 
care has been taken to submit every Map 
to the most careful scrutiny of British 
Geographers. 

The Publishers believe that no such work 
as Tue Universat Arias has ever been 
offered to the public at so low a price. 
They do not, however, base the claims of 
the work upon the low cost at which it is 
offered, but they invite most careful 
scientific comparison of each Map with 
corresponding Maps in any of the Atlases 
now in the market, and offered at prices of 
from Three to Twelve Guineas. 

For the first time it will now be possible 
for every household and every reader to 
add to his library a complete and perfect 
Atlas of the World, prepared according to 
the best scientific method, issued in the 
most attractive and complete form, and 
obtainable at a price hitherto unheard of. 

*,* A SpecimEN Map may now be seen 
at the leading Booksellers’ and at the Rail- 
way Bookstalls. 

*,* Full Prospectuses post-free from the 
Publishers. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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